How Clint The Putin 

Eastwood made paradox: Tyrant George, Meryl, 

the GOP’s day _ or savior? Viola and 10 more 
great performances 
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humans anymore 
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You're not the only member of your family who appreciates a car that can drive over 600 miles on a single tank of gas. 


The reinvented 2012 Toyota Camry Hybrid is more | =» aerodynamic, so it gets better gas mileage. And its 
ly ( ¢ 


all-new Hybrid Synergy Drive® engine is more efficient and powerful than the last generation, which means more miles 


per gallon FE] and more money in your pocket. Not that your dog cares about any of that, but you might 
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It’s Academy 
Award season 

time to celebrate 
Hollywood's most 
amazing actors and 
actresses. From 
Rooney Mara of The 
Girl with the Dragon 
Tattoo to Octavia 
Spencer of The Help 
and from Brad Pitt 


of Moneyball to 


Uggie of The Artist, 
these are the faces 
behind our favorite 
performances 
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“Sprint is #1 among all national carriers and most 


improved in customer satisfaction, across all 


47 industries, over the last three years.’ 


—American Customer Satisfaction Index, 2011 


“Best pricing plans on the iPhone. 


Winner: Sor int.” —Laptopmag.com, 2011 








"Speaks foritself? Sprint is the only 


national carrier with truly Unlimited 
data for your iPhone® No throttling. 
No metering. And no overages. 

All while on the Sprint network. 
The Everything Data plan for 
iPhone 4S. sprint.com/iPhone 


Sprint 








$7999 Unlimited data plus Unlimited text and calling sprint.com/iPhone 
permonth to any mobile with an Everything Data plan. 800-SPRINT-1 
New-line activations require a two-year Agreement. Roaming and prohibited 800-777-4681 
network use limitations apply. Other monthly charges apply—see below,”* Orvisit any Sprint store, 


“*Monthly charges exclude taxes, Sprint Surcharges (Including USF charge of up to 17.9% [varies quarterly], Administrative Charge [up ® > sévlolanles I. tay ores gota hee oie! inelno ) and state/local fees ie area ee. 
5-20%) D Sprint nb are rat A taxes or heitgsbasage recarext sagt and are baie ct to seinohupat Devens Ssprint.com/taxesandfees. 
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=) Law and Order 
Re “The Street Fighter” 
[Feb. 13]: In all the time 
Ihave known Preet 
Bharara, since we were 
children, he has always 
been humble and so 
ciable. That said, Preet 
has been causing problems for people all 
his life. He was the gold standard against 
which all the children in his family’s 
circle of friends were compared. “Preet 
skipped his freshman year of Harvard! 
Work harder!” was acommon theme 
heard by the children of members of a 
medical-school alumni group that Preet’s 
father and mine were part of. At least 
once a year, when we would all meet for 
a reunion, we were guaranteed to hear 
about Preet’s great accomplishments. 
His actions indirectly pushed many of 
us to reach deep and make something of 
ourselves. I can’t wait to hear from the 
parents this year, “Preet is on the cover of 
Time! Work harder!” Thanks, Preet. 

Dr. Sandeep Sharma, P1TTSBURGH 





In most industrialized countries, ama 
jor fraud like those that helped bring 
down the economy in 2008 and cost mil 
lions of jobs would have been investi 
gated, and charges, if warranted, would 
have been brought in a timely manner. 
Almost four years later is certainly not 
in a timely manner. 

Asher Pavel, WEST CORNWALL, CONN. 


Soccer Star 
In “Lionel Messi’s Final Goal,” Bobby 
Ghosh writes that because of Messi’s me 
diocre record of scoring for the national 
team, Argentines feel he puts club ahead 
of country and simply doesn’t play as well 
for his homeland [Feb. 13]. Please. Stop 
your crying, Argentina. Messi has a stel 
lar supporting cast in Barcelona. The sum 
of those parts is an incredible machine; 
hence its, and Messi’s, staggering success. 
George di Cristina, MODESTO, CALIF. 


WRITE TO US 
Send an e-mail: 
letters@time.com. 
Please do not send 

=| attachments 


TIME February 20, 2012 


Senda letter: TIME Magazine Letters, 

Time & Life Building, New York, NY 10020. 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone and may be 
edited for purposes of clarity and space 





TIME stories that elicited the most mail 


The Conservative 


Identity Crisis 


U.S. ATTORNEY PREET BHARARA 
HAS ALREADY TAKEN DOWN 
SOME OF THE FINANCIAL WORLD'S 
MOST PROMINENT FIGURES. 
HE'S JUST GETTING STARTED 


THE CONVERSATION 


‘Why is it that nobody has 
been thrown in jail?” 


Morning-TV-show host Joe Scarborough echoed 
the thoughts of many after seeing our Feb. 13 
cover story, “The Street Fighter,” on federal 
prosecutor Preet Bharara. The response of 
Scarborough’s co-host Mika Brzezinski was 

also common: “Who?” But many readers were 
elated to meet the guy who is trying to nail Wall 
Street executives for their role in the housing 
collapse. “Maybe we'll get an idea [of] how deep 


the rot goes,” wrote Ohiolib on Timz’s Swampland 


blog, “though I’m not getting my hopes up.” 
Other Swamplanders were skeptical of Bharara’s 
aims. “Don’t be surprised if he stands for some 
political post in the next elections,” wrote 
Venkat. If he does, at least TrmME readers 
Brzezinski—will recognize his name. 


and 


Lionel 
Messi's 
Final Goal 


The Street 
Fighter 





Up Next... 


We've got front-row 
seats and backstage 
passes at New York 
Fashion Week, which 
runs through Feb, 16. 
For photo galleries and 
interviews with designers 
like British gownmaker 
Jenny Packham, who 
included the confection 
below in her spring 
collection, go to time. 
com/fashionweek. 
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GECKONOMICS 





“Keep expenses low, and pass the savings on to our customers.” Over 75 years later, 
GEICO still operates on this principle. In fact, you could say we wrote the book on 
saving people money on car insurance. Around here, we call it “GECKONOMICS.” 


Contact GEICO today and get a free, no-obligation rate quote and, in just minutes, 
you could be a believer in GECKONOMICS, too. 


GEICO. 


geico.com 


A BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY COMPANY 


1-800-947-AUTO (2886) OR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 
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1. PRESIDENT OBAMA, warning Congress not to stymie 
the burgeoning economic recovery 
& 


‘Proposition 8 served no purpose, and had BILLION 


Estimated tax liability 


no effect, other than to lessen the status and human Bo Wiealirar OF) Mews 
dignity of gays and lesbians in California.’ Zuckerberg if he exercises 


2. U.S. NINTH CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS, ina 2-1 ruling that struck down Proposition 8, options to buy 120 million 


California's 2008 ban on same-sex marriage, as unconstitutional shares of the company in 
its $5 billion IPO, assuming 


the shares sell for about 
’ 17 $40. His option price: 6¢ 
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3. GISELE BUNDCHEN, wife of New England Patriots quarterback Tom Brady, 

responding to a heckler after the Patriots’ 21-17 Super Bow] loss to the New York Giants 


Cost of purchasing Plan B, 
the morning-after pill, from 
a vending machine at 


‘It hasn’t killed anyone i and only fn fee hg 


in Pennsylvania; it’s the 
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4. VIKTOR BALOGA, Ukraine's Emergencies Minister, advising the public to exercise more as 
a defense against the bitter cold that has swept across Europe, leaving more than 100 people dead 
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5. RUTH BADER GINSBURG, Supreme Court Justice, in an interview on Egyptian al-Hayat television, saying Egypt 6,3 


should look at South Africa’s constitution as a model that embraces human rights 


Number of applications 
submitted for NASA's 

next astronaut class—the 
most since 1978 


$27 


BILLION 


U.S. budget deficit for 
January 2012, a 46% 
drop from January 2011, 
because of higher tax 
withholdings and a decline 
in government spending 
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Sources: AFP; Los Angeles Times; People; BBC; al- Hayat 








at Denver's Cable Center. Santorum swept 
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unsettling the GOP field agai 
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Demonstrators clash with police near Cairo’s Interior Ministry building 


Dangerous Games 


1|EGYPT Egypt’s interim military rulers faced pressure from 
two very different groups: Cairo soccer fans and U.S. politicians. 
The worst sporting disaster in the country’s history took place 
in the city of Port Said when fan violence at a game between 
local club al-Masry and Cairo’s al-Ahly, the nation’s most 
popular team, led to at least 74 deaths. Most of those killed were 
al-Ahly fans, many of whom were crushed in a stampede toward 
exits that had been locked by local security forces. Anger at 
police mismanagement boiled over into rage at the country’s 
governing Supreme Council of the Armed Forces (SCAF), and 
violent protests rocked a number of Egyptian cities in the 
aftermath of the soccer riot. Al-Ahly’s “ultras,” or hardcore fans, 
played a pivotal role during the revolution that ousted President 
Hosni Mubarak, manning the front lines at Cairo’s Tahrir 
Square; they have an equally antagonistic relationship with 
the SCAF. At the same time, the military regime came under 
fire from Washington after Egyptian authorities referred to 
trial 43 foreigners employed in Egypt by civil-society and pro- 
democracy NGOs— including 19 Americans—for supposedly 
fomenting unrest. U.S. Senators denounced the charges as 
trumped up and threatened to cut aid to Egypt’s military, long a 
recipient of American largesse. 
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Burying the 
Hatchet 


2| QATAR Rival 
Palestinian factions 
Fatah and Hamas 
inked a deal to form 
a unity government 
that would pave 
the way for new 
elections in May. 
The pact was 
announced in the 
Gulf state of Qatar, 
where Hamas chief 
Khaled Meshal is 
staying. The two 
sides have been 

at loggerheads 
since 2006, when 
Hamas, an Islamist 
party deemed a 
terrorist group by 
the U.S. and Israel, 
defeated the more 
secular Fatah in 
elections and then 
drove it out of the 
Gaza Strip. The 
conflict led to a 
balkanization of 

the Palestinian 
territories, with 
Fatah holding sway 
over the Palestinian 
Authority in the 
West Bank and 
Hamas entrenched 
in Gaza, which is 
blockaded by Israel. 
Reconciliation could 
end years of political 
paralysis and 
dysfunction among 
the Palestinians, 
but it comes at 

a cost. Israell 
Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu 
warned Palestinian 
Authority President 
Mahmoud Abbas 
that “it’s either a 
pact with Israel 

or peace with 
Hamas.” Given the 
collapse of the 
peace process, 

the Palestinians, 
for the time being, 
have made up 

their minds. 
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Anti-Putin protesters march on Feb. 5 


Moscow’s New Cold War 


3| RUSSIA Temperatures well below 
freezing did not deter what may have 
been the largest protest in Russia’s capital 


| since the fall of the Soviet Union. A month 


ahead of presidential elections, tens of 
thousands of people of various political 
stripes united in opposition to Prime 


| Minister Vladimir Putin’s bid to regain 
| the presidency. Organizers of a counter- 


demonstration in favor of Putin claimed to 
draw an even larger crowd, though some 
reports suggested that many had been 
coerced to join. Despite the weather, things 
will certainly heat up in the weeks ahead. 


ARGENTINA 


“We have 


suffered too 
much violence 
already to be 
attracted to 
military games 
and wars. 


CRISTINA FERNANDEZ, |’ resident of 
Argentina, decrying the U.K.'s decision 
to deploy a naval destroyer off the 
nearby Falkland Islands, a British 
overseas territory. Though Argentina 
lost the 1982 Falklands 
war with Britain, 
it still hopes 
to reclaim 
the islands 
through 
talks 











Getting Ready for the Big Six-Oh 
4|U.K. Members of the King’s Troop Royal Horse Artillery, a ceremonial mounted unit, ready themselves before firing off a 41-gun salute in 
London’s Hyde Park in honor of the 60th anniversary of Queen Elizabeth II’s accession to the throne. The Queen is less than four years shy of 
eclipsing Queen Victoria as the U.K.’s longest-serving monarch; she has seen 11 Prime Ministers come and go. 


A Rebellion Started 
By a Dead Man 


5 | MALI Even in death, former 
Libyan dictator Muammar 
Gaddafi casts a long shadow. 
While in power in Tripoli, he 
spent much of his career sowing 
discord elsewhere in Africa, 
arming insurgents and plotting 
coups. That habit has continued 
even after his demise last year 
at the hands of rebels backed 
by NATO airpower. Wielding 
weaponry obtained from 
Gaddafi's arsenal, ethnic Tuareg 
rebels clashed with Malian 
armed forces and launched 
brazen attacks on a half-dozen 
towns. The Tuareg, a Saharan 
people who have long struggled 
for greater autonomy in the 
region, were chief among the 
ranks of Gaddafi’s mercenaries. 
As his hold on power slipped, 
many returned home, taking 
their antitank weapons 

with them. 


ANTARCTICA 











" Fall of the Island President 


6 | THE MALDIVES President Mohamed Nasheed, the 
country’s first democratically elected leader, was 
forced to resign in what may have been a coup hatched 
by those loyal to the regime of previous President 
Maumoon Abdu] Gayoom, who ruled the archipelago 
nation for three decades. Nasheed, a former political prisoner during the 
Gayoom years, came to power in 2008 and is known internationally for his 
climate-change activism; though the Maldives is a tourist paradise, its 
very existence is threatened by rising sea levels. Nasheed’s critics claim he 
ran roughshod over the constitution and was corrupt. 


A Troubled Archipelago 
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Between the Lines 
By Mark Halperin 


> Rick Santorum’s sweep of GOP contests 
in Missouri, Minnesota and Colorado 
didn’t win the former Pennsylvania 
Senator a single delegate under Republi- 
can rules, but it shook up the nomination 
fight big time...» Mitt Romney is still 
the heavy favorite, but with the 
spotlight on his weakness (he got far 
fewer votes in Colorado than when he 
won the state in 2008), things just got 
plenty interesting again...» The front 
runner from Massachusetts can’t afford 
another significant loss without facing a 


Briefing 








whole new round of questions about & 
his viability ...h Newt Gingrich looks to 
make a comeback in Ohio’s March 6 
primary, hoping to displace Santorum and 
regain his hold of the Romney-alternative 
slot ...» Looking toward a general-election 
matchup with President Obama, Romney 
has repair work to do: polls show him 
losing ground with independents and 
falling behind Obama in head-to-head 
matchups...» Romney aides contend 
there is plenty of time to turn those 
numbers around once they grind out a 
nomination win...» Even with the 
President's decision to reverse course and 
have his team solicit super-PAC money, 
Obama's backers don’t expect a flood of 


contributions until the Republicans pick 
their nominee in late summer, giving 
Democratic bundlers a bogeyman as 
leverage ...> In the end, both sides will 
raise record funds to flood the battle- 
ground states with TV ads and foot 
soldiers, but Republicans are likely to have 
more cash...» By picking an unnecessary 
fight over contraception with the Catholic 
Church, Obama risks losing some of the 
support he enjoyed in 2008, including 
from the Hispanic Catholics who voted for 
him in overwhelming numbers. And if 
the President scales back the current 
policy to try to make peace with Catholic 
voters, women’s rights advocates will see 
the reversal as a disappointment. 












ENVIRONMENT 





The Other 
Tebow Effect? _ How Greens 
RICHMOND Virginia Took Gas 
2005 bill that would Money 
canal homeschooled > ent The biggest and oldest 
students public- environmental group in 
school pan ag ak the U.S. was recently 
Named after home- discovered to have 
schooled Denver Bron- grown a little too cozy 
cos star Tim Tebow, | with one of America’s 
whose spot on a Florida largest natural-gas- 
high school football | producing companies. 
team earned him 80 TIME reported that 
scholarship offers, the from 2007 to 2010, 
bill would affect Virgin- | the Slerra Club secretly 
la’s 32,000 home- | accepted $26 million 
schooled kids; 17 other in donations from 
states have adopted | executives and 
similar measures. subsidiaries of Chesa- 
Opponents home- | peake Energy to help 
schooled shiteets don't fund Sierra's Beyond 
face the same academ- | Coal campaign. 
ic standards as their YOGA | ie eee aes . 
Panis senent peers Air Travel Meets Lotus Pose svaniantiees wiih — 
i j ica’s fi i r =. tled with taking a posi- 
San Francisco officials opened North America’s first airport yoga room  -Aindi cniahabesgen atti 





$1. 4 BILLION 


just past security in Terminal 2—on Jan. 26 after a passenger suggested it 
was the only amenity the art exhibit/wine bar/sourdough-bakery-jammed 
public space lacked. The 150-sq.-ft. (14. sq m) studio—converted from a 
storage room—is free of noise and cell phones. Yoga mats provided. Namaste. 


which is expanding rap- 
idly in hard-hit parts of 
the U.S. Sierra's execu- 
| tive director, Michael 
| Brune, who ended the 
secret pipeline of gas 
cash when he took over 





the fewest in 40 years 





By Elizabeth Dias and Bryan Walsh 


Overtime paid to border-patrol agents 
from 2006 to 2011. Arrests fell in that 
time from over 1 million to 340,000, 


in early 2010, told TIME, 

“The first rule of advoca- 

| cy is that you shouldn't 
take money from indus- 

| tries and companies 

| you're trying to change.” 
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Ready to try to quit smoking? 


Meet another option. 


FOR ORAL INHALATION USE ONLY 
KEEP OUT OF THE REACH OF CHILOREN 





(nicotine inhalation 
system) 


Trying to quit smoking but need some help? Talk to your doctor to see if NICOTROL Inhaler—the inhaled 
prescription nicotine replacement therapy—may be right for you. 


NICOTROL Inhaler, when used as part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking cessation program, may help you 


quit smoking by reducing your urge to smoke.' 


For more information on NICOTROL Inhaler, visit www.Nicotrol.com/2012 


Indication 
NICOTROL Inhaler is indicated as an aid to smoking cessation 
for the relief of nicotine withdrawal symptoms. It is available 


only by prescription and is recommended for use as part of a 
comprehensive behavioral smoking cessation program. 


Important Safety Information 


Do not use the NICOTROL Inhaler if you are hypersensitive or 
allergic to nicotine, menthol, or to any ingredient in the product. 


If you have cardiovascular, peripheral vascular, or 
bronchospastic diseases including asthma or chronic 
pulmonary disease, talk to your doctor about using the 
NICOTROL Inhaler. If you are under a doctor's care for 
any condition, you should first discuss with your doctor the 
potential risks of using this product. 


You should stop smoking completely before using the 
NICOTROL Inhaler. You should not smoke or use other 
nicotine-containing products while under treatment with the 


NICOTROL Inhaler. 


Because nicotine is addictive, it is possible to become 
dependent on the NICOTROL Inhaler. It is important to use 
it only for as long as needed to overcome your smoking habit. 
The safety of treatment with the NICOTROL Inhaler for 
periods longer than 6 months has not been established, and 
such use is not recommended. 


A special note about children and pets: The NICOTROL 
Inhaler can cause serious illness or be fatal in children and pets- 
even in very small amounts. If a child chews on or swallows 
new or used NICOTROL Inhaler cartridges, immediately call a 
doctor or call your regional poison center. 


The specific effects of the NICOTROL Inhaler treatment on 
fetal development and nursing infants are unknown. Therefore, 
pregnant and nursing smokers should be encouraged to attempt 
cessation using educational and behavioral interventions before 
using pharmacological approaches. 


You are likely to experience mild irritation of the mouth or 
throat, or cough when you first use the NICOTROL Inhaler. 
In clinical trials, the frequency of mouth or throat irritation, 

or coughing declined with continued use. The most common 
nicotine-related side effect was upset stomach, Other 
nicotine-related side effects were nausea, diarrhea, and 

hiccup. Smoking-related side effects included chest discomfort, 
bronchitis, and high blood pressure. 

It is important to tell your doctor about any other medications 
you may be taking because they may need dosage adjustment. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects 


of prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit 
www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please see Brief Summary of Important Risk Information for NICOTROL Inhaler on the back. 


1, Nicotrol Inhaler [prescribing information], New York, NY: Pfizer Inc; 2008 


NCU00128/419619-01 © 2011 Pfizer Inc. 





All rights reserved 


December 2011 


Priced 





10 mg per cartridge (4 mg delivered) 


Important Facts About NICOTROL Inhaler 


This information does not take the place of talking to your doctor about your 
medical condition or your treatment. 


What is the most important information I should know about 
NICOTROL Inhaler? 


Do not use NICOTROL Inhaler if you are hypersensitive or allergic to nicotine or 
to menthol. 


Because you are already addicted to the nicotine in cigarettes, it is possible to 
stay dependent on the lower dose of nicotine found in the NICOTROL Inhaler. 
It is important to use the Inhaler for only as long as directed by your doctor to 
overcome your nicotine addiction and smoking habit. 


People who use NICOTROL Inhaler with a comprehensive behavioral smoking 
cessation program are more successful in quitting smoking. This program can 
include support groups, counseling or specific behavior change techniques. 


Remember: 

* Do not use more than 16 cartridges each day unless directed to do so 
by your doctor 

* Do not use NICOTROL Inhaler longer than 6 months 


Keep out of reach of children and pets. The NICOTROL Inhaler can cause 
serious illness in children and pets—even in very small amounts. If a child 
chews on or swallows NICOTROL Inhaler cartridges, call a doctor or 
Poison Control Center. 


NICOTROL Inhaler may cause side effects. Many people experience mild 
irritation of the mouth or throat and cough when they first use the NICOTROL 
Inhaler. Most people get used to these effects in a short time. Stomach upset 
may also occur, Nicotine from any source can be toxic and addictive. 


If you are pregnant or breast-feeding, only use this medicine on the advice 
of your health care provider. Smoking can seriously harm your child. Try to 
stop smoking without using any nicotine replacement medicine. This medicine 
is believed to be safer than smoking. However, the risks to your child from this 
medicine are not fully known. 


What should I know before I start using NICOTROL Inhaler? 


Commit yourself - NO SMOKING! For the NICOTROL Inhaler to help, you must 
be firmly committed to quitting! Stop smoking as soon as you start using the 
Inhaler. Do not smoke or use any other tobacco products at any time while 
using the NICOTROL Inhaler. 


Nicotine overdose can occur. If symptoms of overdose occur, calla doctor 
or Poison Control Center immediately. Overdose symptoms include: bad 
headaches, dizziness, upset stomach, drooling, vomiting, diarrhea, cold 
sweat, blurred vision, hearing difficulties, mental confusion, weakness and 
fainting. 


What is NICOTROL Inhaler? 


NICOTROL Inhaler helps you quit smoking by reducing your urge to smoke. 
Success in quitting with nicotine replacement therapy (such as NICOTROL 
Inhaler) usually involves behavior change. Your doctor may adjust the number 


of Inhaler cartridges during the first few weeks. As your body adjusts to not 
smoking, your doctor will either tell you to stop using the Inhaler or slowly 
reduce the dose, 


What is a nicotine replacement therapy? 

Nicotine replacement products are one type of smoking cessation product. 
Designed to wean your body off cigarettes, they supply you with nicotine in 
controlled amounts while sparing you from other chemicals found in tobacco 
products. 


What should I tell my healthcare provider before using 
NICOTROL Inhaler? 


Tell your doctor if you have: 

* heart problems (recent heart attack, irregular heartbeat, severe or 
worsening heart pain) 

* allergies to drugs 

¢ high blood pressure 

* diabetes requiring insulin 

* stomach ulcers 

* kidney or liver disease 

* overactive thyroid 

¢ wheezing or asthma 


Tell your doctor about any medicines you are taking—the dosages may need 
to be changed. Check with your doctor before taking any new medicine 
while using NICOTROL Inhaler. 


What are the possible side effects of NICOTROL Inhaler? 

You may experience mild irritation of the mouth or throat and cough when you 
first use the NICOTROL Inhaler. You should get used to these effects in a short 
time. Stomach upset may also occur. 


Tell your doctor if you have any side effect that bothers you or that does not go 
away. Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. 


How do I use NICOTROL Inhaler? 


Follow doctor's directions. Stop smoking completely during the NICOTROL 
Inhaler treatment program. See full Patient Information for additional details. 


How should I store NICOTROL Inhaler? 


* Store cartridges at room temperature, not to exceed 77° F (25°C) 
* If you keep cartridges in car, be careful: interiors heat up quickly 
* Protect from light 

* Clean mouthpiece regularly with soap and water 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to 
the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Need more information? Ask your doctor or healthcare provider. Talk to your 
pharmacist. Visit to www.NICOTROL.com or call 1-800-222-7200. 


References: 1. Nicotrol Inhaler [prescribing information]. New York, NY: Pfizer Inc; 2008. 2. FDA 
101: Smoking cessation products. U.S. Food and Drug Administration Web site. http://www.fda.gov/ 
ForConsumers/ConsumerUpdates/ucm198176.htm. Accessed November 14, 2011. 
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Health&Science 


EVOLUTION 


How Did Zebras Get Their Stripes? 





One of the most distinctive patterns in the animal kingdom may owe its 
existence to the lowly horsefly. A new study shows that the voracious insect, 
which delivers painful bites and transmits disease, is most attracted to 
solid-colored hides, That may explain why zebra embryos start with dark skin 
but develop narrow, alternating black and white stripes before they're born. 


DOCTORS 


White Coats, White Lies 


We consistently rank doctors among the most trustworthy members of so 
ciety, but it seems the respect isn't mutual. In a 2009 survey of physicians 
around the U.S., a surprising percentage sald they weren't completely hon 
est with their patients. That included sugarcoating patients’ prospects for 
recovery and failing to disclose financial conflicts of interest. Fear of mal 

practice suits and well-intentioned concern may be driving the fibs, but pa 


34% 


medical errors 
to patients 








Sources: Journal of Experimental Biology; Health Affairs; Psychological Science 


of doctors don't fee! 
required to disclose 


10% 


of doctors said 
they had told their 
patients something 


untrue in the 


previous year 


| tients say they'd rather be trusted with the truth. 


55% 


of doctors admit 

to being more positive 

about patients’ 

prospects than 

was medically 
justified 


¢ in the Public 








Interest; New England Journal of Medicine 
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Deep-brai 





Forgetful? 
Zapping your 


brain may help 
By Alice Park 


PUT ASIDE THE CROSSWORD 
puzzle and push the ginkgo 
biloba to the back of the shelf. 
The key to better memory may 
lie in three letters: ERC. 

That stands for entorhinal 
cortex, the part of the brain 
that is the gateway to the 
hippocampus, which is re 
sponsible for processing infor 
mation into memories. In the 
first study of its kind, scien 
tists showed that when the 
ERC is activated with elec 
trodes, spatial memory—the 
kind that helps you orient 
yourself or find your carina 
parking lot—improves. 

The unusual study involved 
a handful of patients with epi 
lepsy who already had elec 
trodes implanted into various 
parts of their brains to identify 
the source of their seizures. 
Alzheimer’s researchers used 
the opportunity to apply deep 
brain stimulation while test 
ing the patients on a virtual 
memory task—a video game 
in which they drove a taxi. The 
drivers had to find their way to 
six locations to deliver their 
passengers; during half of the 
trips, the scientists stimulated 
different parts of the patients’ 
brains. When trips to all six 
destinations were repeated, 
patients chose shorter routes 
and arrived sooner at the loca 
tions they had learned while 
their ERC was being activated 
than to those learned without 
stimulation, suggesting that 
they remembered those routes 
better. It’s not clear whether 
the same kind of stimulation 
will help other types of memo 
ry, but it’s a start. 


ALZHEIMER'S 


Redefining 


| Dementia 


Receiving an Alz- 
heimer's diagnosis is 
confusing enough, 
but recently revised 
guidelines that re- 
define the earliest 
symptoms of the 
neurodegenerative 
condition may mud- 
die things even fur- 
ther for doctors and 
patients. 

The new guide- 
lines expand the 
definition of mild 
cognitive impairment 
(MCI), a precursor to 
Alzheimer's, to in- 
clude nearly all peo- 
ple who would have 
previously been diag- 
nosed with very mild 
or mild Alzheimer's 
dementia. The 
change reflects the 
broader criteria doc- 
tors are now using to 
define MCI, but it 
could end up delay- 
ing treatment for 
patients, since medi- 
cations that can 
slow the progression 
of the disease re- 
quire a diagnosis of 
Alzheimer’s demen- 
tia first. 


99.8% 


Economy 


Initial Public 
Payday. Even pre- 
IPO, Facebook’s 
executives were 
richly rewarded 


When Facebook filed for its initial 
public offering, it revealed the pay 

of its top five executives. And it’s a 
ton, relative to other companies’. 
Asa percentage of income, the com- 
bined compensation of Facebook’s 
fab five—s$83 million—is four 
times that of Apple's top brass and 
ro times that of Goldman Sachs’ 
reviled bankers. And that doesn’t 
include prior stock grants that will 
make CEO Mark Zuckerberg and 
COO Sheryl Sandberg billionaires 
after the IPO. Compensation consul- 
tant Frank Glassner says pay is often 
tied to potential but still thinks this 
seems outsize. “The IPO justifies the 
pay, but I hope it’s a onetime scenar 
io,” he says. STEPHEN GANDEL 


Facebook’s Top Earners 
$83 million in executive pay 
is a lot, but the real value 

is in the company stock 










Mark Zuckerberg 


Acad salary $1.5 million 
Stock value $28 billion 


Sheryl Sandberg 
Silaiy $31 million 
Stock $1.9 billion 
Gg: David Ebersman 


Salary $19 million 
Stock $593 million 


pote Schroepter 


EERING 
Salary $25 million 
Stock $447 million 





Theodore Saye 


GENERAL { 
Salary $7 million 
Stock $362 million 
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_ Top five executives’ pay as a percentage 


of annual company income 
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TAXES 

Trickling Down 
Why the 
corporate rate 
is so low 


5%, 


Nominal corporate 
income tax rate 


2% 


What companies actually 
paid in fiscal 2011 


Much of the tax debate has been | 
about whether the 1% pay their 
fair share. But corporations paid 
just 12.1% of their domestic 
income in federal taxes in 
Washington's most recent fiscal 
year—the lowest rate in at 

least 40 years. Companies are 
supposed to be taxed at 35%. 
Why are they paying so little? 

In part to stimulate the econ- 
omy. Uncle Sam gave companies 
the right to write off 100% of the 
purchase price of new equipment 
in 2010 and 2011. That has ; 
direct benefits of spurring invest- | « 
ment and creating jobs. 

The rate also reflects firms’ 
deft use of loopholes. The 
portion of federal taxes paid by 3 
corporations has been shrinking ; 
for decades. In 1943 it was 5 
nearly 40%, a high-water mark. | 
In 2010, corporations accounted 
for 9% of the nation’s tax bill. 

According to tax attorney 
Howard Barnet, multinational 
corporations have more tax- 
avoidance tools than ever. ' 
One proposed solution is to | 
eliminate corporate taxes and 
instead boost the tax rate on 
dividends and capital gains, 
now 15%. Profits would flow to 
shareholders, who can’t dodge 
taxes as easily. Says Barnet: “It’s 
just a few sucker companies out 
there that pay the full corporate ‘ 
tax rate.” The rest of us pay for 5 
it. —CHRISTOPHER MATTHEWS > 
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Objective guidance. 
Because it’s your 
retirement, not ours. 


Imagine a retirement plan that fits your changing 
needs. We did. It’s what TD Ameritrade’s Retirement 
Checkup is all about. We provide the tools and 
guidance to help you create a personalized plan that 
fits your life. Call 877-tdameritrade or come into a 
branch, and talk with our Investment Consultants 
today. Learn more at tdameritrade.com/retire. 


Open anew account or roll over an 
old 401k, and get up to $600. 


h) Ameritrade 


Market volatility, volume and system availability may delay account access and trade execution. Offer valid for individuals who open a new TD Ameritrade retirement 
account by 6/30/12 and meet funding requirements within 60 days of account opening. Funding/rollover of $25,000~$99,999 receives $100; funding/roliover of 
$100,000-$249,999 receives $300; and funding/rollover of $250,000 or more receives $600. Cash awards are valid within your IRA only and are nontransferable to 
another existing TD Ameritrade account. Account must remain open with minimum funding for nine months, or TD Ameritrade may charge the account for the cash awarded. Please 
visit Web site for complete details. TD Ameritrade reserves the right to restrict or revoke this offer. This is not an offer or solicitation in any jurisdiction where we are not authorized 
to do business, TD Ameritrade, Inc., member FINRA/SIPC/NFA, TD Ameritrade is a trademark jointly owned by TD Ameritrade IP Company, Inc. and The Toronto-Dominion Bank 
© 2012 TD Ameritrade IP Company, inc. All rights reserved. Used with permission 
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Milestones 


DIED 


Mike Kelley 


| Mike Kelley, who was 57 

| when he took his life, gave 
arrested development 

a good name. Hugely 
influential, he didn’t so 
much burst onto the art 
scene—at first mostly 

in Los Angeles and then 
around the world—as 
burst through it, because 
in the early '80s there 
was no clear place for 

him to land. The galleries 
were filling with fulsome 
neo-Expressionism and 
postmoderm art about 

art. Having acted up in 
art-rock bands at school, 
he preferred scuffling 
performance art and 
scabrous drawing. Later 
he took to raucous 
installations, like 2005's 
Day Is Done, an intense 
meditation on high school 
yearbook pictures. And with 
work made from old stuffed 





STRUCK DOWN 


Prop 8 


The Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals ruled Feb. 7 
that California’s contro 
versial Proposition 8 bal 
lot initiative, which 
banned same-sex mar 
riage, is unconstitution 
al. Before Prop 8’s 
passage in November 
2008, about 18,000 same 
sex couples got marriage 
licenses in California. 





DIED animals bunched and sewn The 2-1 decision did not 

Angelo Dundee together—like More Love address whether gay peo- |: 

By George Fo! Hours than Can Ever Be ple haveaconstitutional |: 
y rEg reman Repaid, his 1987 magnum 


right to marry but ruled 


pF Ee ae ‘ : opus—he managed to : 
When! fought Muhammad Ali in Zaire in 1974 in the Rumble in the mock Sontacuats and that Prop 8 violates the 
Jungle, about the fifth round, he got confident. He wasn’t covering up, | put it to his own crafty equal-protection clause of 


the r4th Amendment be 
cause it targets a class of 
people. The decision sets 
up a showdown pitting 
human rights against 

| states’ rights. In a previ 
ous gay-marriage case in 
Minnesota, the Supreme 
| Court upheld the right 

of states to specify 
marriageable parties. 


and I said to myself, “He thinks he’s tough. I’m going to knock his head | uses. Other artists had 

| played with the pathos of 

| discarded things. Kelley 
literally brought the feelings 
home, —RICHARD LACAYO 


off.” As soon as I made a fist, his cornerman, Angelo Dundee, screamed, 
“Muhammad, don’t play with that sucker!” Ali covered up, and I never 
got another opportunity. That voice played in my head from 1974 all the 
way to 1994, when Angelo was in my corner fora title fight. 

He was so special, the king of all cornermen. Most notable trainers are 
ex-boxers, but Angelo, who died Feb. 1 at age 90, wasn’t a boxer. He'd never 
try to push his style on anyone, because he didn’t have one. He would 
make the average boxer the best he could be, and when you didn’t think 
you'd make it, he was able to get something out of you that you didn’t even 
know was there. He would make himself almost invisible, to make you do 
it for yourself. If there was a cornerman’s genius, Angelo Dundee was it. 
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Foreman is a two-time world heavyweight boxing champion 





DIED DIED RESIGNED for the Cure and an DIED BANNED DIED 
Dorothea Tanning, Florence Green, Karen Handel, VP abortion foe, after Antoni Tapies, Disposable water Ben Gazzara, 81, 
101, Surrealist 110, thought to be for public policy at the breast-cancer 88, Catalan artist bottles less than a visceral actor who 


painter and writer 
known for her 
fragmented 
Insomnias series 
and as wife of 
refugee Surrealist 
Max Ernst. 
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the last surviving 
veteran of World 
War |; Green served 
in Britain's RAF in 
1918 for the final 
two months of 

the war. 


Susan G. Komen 


C 


ons/ 


charity reversed 

a controversial 
decision to stop 
funding breast- 
cancer screenings 
by Planned 
Parenthood. 


famous for his 
rough-surfaced, 
elemental works, 


gouged and scratch- 


ed with letters 
and mysterious 
runic signs. 


gallon in size, from 
Grand Canyon 
National Park. 
Small bottles make 
up 20% of all 
garbage removed 
from the park. 


played Brick in Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof's 
Broadway debut and 
starred in films by 


| John Cassavetes and 


others and on TV's 
Run for Your Life. 
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Let your inner glow, glow. 
Get out of the sun. Grab some shade. 
Theres nothing sexier than healthy skin. 
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Protect your skin. Go with the beauty you 


were born with. It looks great on you. 





Follow us on we 3] L 
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PASTA. 
PIZZA. 
POTATOES. 


These Foods nee 
Will Make 
You Slim 


The CarbLovers Diet 

proved that eating carbs is 
the best way to get slim. 
Now, by popular demand, 
The CarbLovers Diet 
Cookbook reveals that you 
can lose weight—and keep 

it off forever—while enjoying 
recipes you'll love! 














* 


Inside we’ve got: 
»» A new RD-approved diet plan, with news about Resistant Starch, 
the supercarb that fills you up and melts fat fast; 


» Lots of grab-and-go meal and snack options; 
» Special occasion menus and drink suggestions—even cocktails; 


»» Recipes from celebrity chefs, including Wolfgang Puck, 
Cat Cora, Michael Chiarello, Guy Fieri, and more! 
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ILLUSTRATIO 


————— oe 


Joe Klein 


| people would consider patriotic. How 


| relentless pounding of wing-nut talk- 
| show spin. In that world, Obama is the 


| worked is insidious. In that world, the no- 


In the Arena 


Halftime and Hyperbole 


How the GOP’s overreaction t 


UrX 


vsierad nurt 


HEY ALMOST LOST EVERYTHING,” 
= Clint Eastwood growled in the best 
ad of the Super Bowl, a celebration 

of Chrysler’s resurrection. “But we all 
pulled together. Now Motor City is fight 
ing again.” Any normal person watching 
this ad had to be thrilled—Eastwood’s 
voice, the rousing script, the fighting 
spirit: “This country can’t be knocked 
out with one punch. We get right back 
up again, and when we do, the world’s go- 
ing to hear the roar of our engines.” But 
somehow, Karl Rove was “offended.” The 
master Republican strategist saw the ad 
as a Chicago-style payback from Chrysler 
to Barack Obama for bailing out the com- 
pany. Now, Rove is not a stupid man. He is 
a relentless partisan, but usually a clever 
one. And yet he managed to denigrate an 
American icon (Eastwood) known for his 
flinty integrity, expressing opinions most 


Chr 


But there is a paranoid edge to the Repub- 
lican fantasy. I’ve seen evidence of it in Re- 
publican audiences: the woman in Florida 
who called the President an “avowed Mus- 
lim,” the Glenn Beck—inspired crowd in 
New Hampshire who saw U.N. Agenda 21, 
a mousy environmental resolution, as a se- 
cret plan for world government. Rick San- 
torum has played to these folks. He refused 
to correct the woman who called Obamaa 
Muslim; he called climate change a “hoax” 
in the last debate. (I mean, how can he—or 
| anyone—know for sure?) Newt Gingrich 





could he get it so wrong? The answer re- 
lates directly to the Republicans’ muddled 
and inept campaign this year. 


Rove lives in the hermetically sealed 
world of GOP fantasy. He’s integral to the 


has summoned the entirely obscure ghost 
of Saul Alinsky, a Chicago community 
organizer more devoted to tactical democ- 
racy than to revolutionary socialism, to tar 
Obamaas the “most radical President in 
American history.” 
I'd guess that Gingrich just sounds 
crazy to most Americans, maybe even to 
| most Republicans. But he and his fellow 
candidates, and his party’s congressional 
leadership, have made a disastrous com- 
| mitment to hyperbole. Our relatively mod- 
est and extremely popular entitlement 
programs certainly need reform, but the 
| prevailing GOP dogma that they represent 
a a dangerous drift toward socialism will 


Antichrist—a combination of cynical Chi- 
cago pol, socialist, naif and teleprompter- 
reading tool of unseen forces (and maybe 
even, who knows, a secret Muslim immi- 
grant). In that world, the notion that the 
auto bailout, or any Obama policy, actually 


tion that the government might organize 
us to “pull together” for the common good 
is a threat to individual liberty. 

Rove would argue that this is busi- 
ness as usual, Certainly, more than a few 
Democrats saw George W. Bush asa force 
of unrelenting evil rather than asa well- 
intentioned man pursuing unwise Policies. 











TO READ JOE'S 
BLOG POSTS, GO TO 
TIME.COM/SWAMPLAND 


| probably prove suicidal in the general elec- 
tion. In a recent poll, 66% of Americans 
believed that Mitt Romney hadn't paid 
his fair share of taxes. Apparently, they 
agree that Obama's attempt to return taxes 
on the wealthy to Clintonian levels isa 
matter of simple justice rather than “class 

| warfare.” Most Americans don’t see the 

end of the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, or 

the President's tough policy toward Iran, 

as “appeasement.” And, of course, the auto 

| bailout is extremely popular in crucial 

| states like Ohio, where thousands of jobs 
have been added and Obama enjoys a han- 
dy lead over Romney in a recent poll. 


It is Romney who has suffered most from 
his party’s silliness. He has tortured him- 
| self trying to stuff his moderation into a 
| tiny ideological straitjacket. He has taken 
no fewer than three positions on the 
auto bailout, including a disastrous 
one—that Detroit should be 
allowed to fail. He repeats the 
Republican mantra that “govern 
ment doesn’t create jobs,” but of 
course it does: look at the defense 
industry. At one moment, he says 
the President doesn’t know how a 
free-market economy works; at the 
next, he acknowledges in a debate 
that Obama had to close factories 
and fire workers, just as Romney 
did at Bain Capital, in order to make 
the restructuring of the auto indus 
try succeed. Indeed, if Romney 
weren't so boggled, he might have pointed 
out that the auto bailout, run by financier 
| Steven Rattner, was turnaround capital- 
| ismatits very best. 
Romney has a rationale for oppos- 
ing Obama. The federal government is 
inefficient—the messy multitude of job- 
training programs is one example—and 
| foolishly intrusive at times. Obama didn’t 
focus sufficiently on the economy; his 
stimulus package was porky. He didn’t 
| adopt the Simpson-Bowles long-term 
| deficit plan. There are real, responsible 
arguments to be made along those lines. 
But not in this Republican Party and not, 
it seems, this year. 
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MAGE 


BAMA: GETTY 


| Henry, Obama will almost certainly be 
| forced to back down. 


| olic Charities USA says the exemption is 


| employee fines. The Becket Fund for Reli- 
| gious Liberty is suing on behalf of 


Commentary 


Rich Lowry 


Obamavs. the Church 
The winner is clear: religious freedom 


matters more than acc 


O ONE WILL MISTAKE IT FOR THE 
ity dissolution of the monasteries, the 

low point of Henry VIII's assault 
on the Catholic Church. But President 
Obama is embroiled in his own conflict 
with Rome, and like Henry, he’s the ag- 
gressor. The English King won his fight 
back in the 16th century. He got his six 
wives and established himself as the head 
of the Church of England. But unlike 


The new fight grows out of Obama’s 
health care reform.The Department of | 
Health and Human Services is requiring 
all employers to cover contraceptives, in- 
cluding those that act as abortifacients, 
and surgical sterilization. The require- 
ment runs counter to the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. While churches them- 
selves are exempt, a huge swath of Catho- 
lic institutional life, from Catholic 
hospitals to Catholic schools, has just 
been told by the government to practice 
what it does not preach. The head of Cath- 


so inadequate, it wouldn't have covered 
“the ministry of Jesus Christ himself.” 


Catholic hospitals, schools and charities 
are left with the choice of buying health 
plans that cover practices the Church 
morally opposes or paying onerous per- 





Belmont Abbey College, a small Benedic- 
tine school in North Carolina. Whenthe | 
mandate kicks in a year from now, the 
monks will have to pay an annual six- 
figure fine if they dare stay true to their | 
religious convictions. The University of 
Notre Dame’s fine would be in the range | 
of $10 million a year. 

How could Congress have done such a 
thing? It didn’t, at least not knowingly. 





ess to birth control 


Congress merely passed a mandate for 
coverage of “preventive services,” with 
out stipulating what exactly that meant. 
In this instance, Congress left it up to 
Health and Human Services Secretary 
Kathleen Sebelius to decide. Her say-so 
has been elevated to the status of law. 
Sebelius argues that, in her wisdom, 
she struck “the appropriate balance be- 
tween respecting religious freedom and 
increasing access to important preven- 





tive services.” Access to preventive ser- 
vices, though, isn’t mentioned in the 


| Constitution. Thomas Jefferson didn’t 


write a letter to the Danbury Baptists 


| about how best to help people avoid 
| pregnancy. If there’s a conflict between 
| the free exercise of religion and access to 


preventive services, our founding prin- 
ciples (and federal law) say religious free- 
dom prevails. 

In the 1990s, Bill Clinton signed the 
Religious Freedom Restoration Act, en- 
shrining in law broad protection for the 
free exercise of religion. The HHS man- 
date clearly trespasses against it. There is 
no “compelling governmental interest” 
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| (one of the tests of the act) in making 
Catholic institutions pay for coverage of 
contraceptives that are readily available 
elsewhere—in Sebelius’ own words, at 
“community health centers, public clin 

| ics, and hospitals with income-based 
support.” In her defense, Sebelius says 
that 28 states have similar mandates, 
and three of them—Oregon, New York 

| and California—have exemptions as 
narrow as the federal one. But those 
states also have easy escape hatches for 
objecting institutions. 


The Administration's handiwork has 

been condemned from Catholic pulpits 

across the nation, and liberals have joined 

conservatives in lacerating it. With Cath 
olics always a key swing vote, espe 
cially in Midwestern battlegrounds, 
the mandate is a political millstone. 
Even Catholic laypeople who ignore 
the church's teachings on birth con- 
trol don’t enjoy seeing their church 
treated with such high-handedness. 

The rule betrays a disturbingly 

pinched view of religious liberty. On 
Jan. 11 the Administration was re 
buked 9-0 by the Supreme Court in the 
Hosanna-Tabor decision. In a case in 
volving employment-discrimination 
law, the Administration maintained 
that the Constitution gives religious 
institutions no protections in choos- 
ing their faith leaders. The court react: 
ed with incredulity. 

In Obama's decision (and yes, he did 
okay it), we see again an encroachment of 
secular government, with its web of rules 

| and regulations, ona free, civil society. It 

| isan expression of the unyielding “tute- 

| lary power” of the administrative state 

foretold by Alexis de Tocqueville. Such a 

state seeks what it imagines to be our 

happiness, he wrote, “but it wishes to be 
the only agent and sole arbiter of that 
happiness.” 

In America, though, what the state 
wishes it doesn’t always get. Obama will 


retreat or lose in the courts. io 





| Lowry is the editor of National Review 
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How Oil ls Propping Up Putin 
The dirty little secret of the Russian 
leader’s success? $116-a-barrel oil 


F YOU'RE TRYING TO UNDERSTAND 
i the recent protests against the Putin 
regime in Russia, one of the best 
guides is an outspoken columnist who 
has been writing trenchant essays in the 
nation’s leading newspapers over the 
past month. “Political competition is the 


| heartbeat of democracy,” he writes, not- 


ing the absence of such competition in 


| contemporary Russia. He describes 











| Russia today as “very different from 
| what it was in the early 2000s,” witha 


middle class that is now economically 
stable and connected to the world and is 
demanding political rights. “Today, the 
quality of our state does not match civil 
society’s readiness to participate in it,” 
he writes. 

On corruption, perhaps the issue 


| that most riles the public, the author is 
| scathing. “The problem is much more 


profound [than that of individual cor- 
ruption]|—it comes from the lack of 
transparency and accountability of gov- 
ernment agencies to society ... In the 
turbulent 1990s teenagers dreamed of 
becoming oligarchs, but now they opt 
for state official ... Many view public 
service as a source of fast and easy cash.” 
All these challenges to Russia’s develop- 
ment can be overcome, says the writer, 
only through more political competi- 
tion, real rule of law and openness and 
transparency. What makes this deeply 
strange is that the author of these es- 


| says is Vladimir Putin, the architect, 


builder and chief enforcer of the system 
that he critiques. 


Putin seems to understand Russia’s 
problems better than your average dicta- 
tor. But he does not seem to understand 
that he is the source of those problems 
in many people’s eyes. In Putin’s world- 


| view, he is the savior of modern Russia, 
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| the man who stopped its descent into 





| The Russian state has used 


chaos and poverty in the 1990s. His 
opponents see him as a warmed-over 
KGB apparatchik presiding over a new, 
improved Soviet state. Neither view is 
entirely accurate. The real hero of Rus- 
sia’s rescue was oil. The dramatic rise in 
the average Russian’s income has been 

a consequence not of Putin’s policies 

but of oil prices. Russia’s future—and 
Putin’s—will likely depend on this factor 
and not on Putin’s skills, the opposition’s 


| strengths or the power of Facebook. 


The price of oil when Putin came to 


| office was $27 a barrel. From that point 


it began an almost unbroken rise and 

is now $116. And oil is the lifeblood of 
Russia’s economy, providing two-thirds 
of its exports and half of 
federal revenue. It’s not 

just oil: 85% of Russia’s 
exports are raw materials 
or primary commodities, 
and their prices have also 
risen to unprecedented 
levels over the past 10 years. 


the revenue to dole out 
largesse across the country. 
It is widely believed in the 
West that Putin stays in 
power through repression. 
In fact, he does so in larger 
measure through patronage 
and bribery. 

Bribery works. Look 
around the world and you 
will notice that the Arab 
Spring has not disturbed the 
region’s oil-rich dictator- 








have fallen has significant oil revenue. 
Saudi Arabia, the Gulf states, Iran, 
Venezuela—all have survived. 

In the short run, Putin will be able to 
win the March election and consolidate 
power through a mixture of repression 
and patronage. His problems are more 
long-term. His government has ramped 
up its revenue to the point that it now 


| needs oil to approach $125 a barrel simply 


to balance its budget. Russia’s demo- 

graphics are terrible; a population that 
is aging and shrinking means pension 
and health care costs will rise dramati- 


| cally as people retire. Labor productivity 


in Russia is abysmal, which means new 
investments and new, non-oil industries 
are essential to the country’s growth. 
The Caucasus region is almost turning 
into a separate country, and Russia’s 


| ethnic diversity is straining its sense 





of nationalism. 


All these points are raised frankly and 
directly by Putin in his essays. But the 
only way to solve those prob- 
lems involves dramatic 
changes in the structure of 
state power and control. 

Few rulers intentionally 
commit hara-kiri. In an essay 
in the recent National Interest, 
Fiona Hill and Clifford Gaddy 
point out that Putin has often 
compared himself to Pyotr 
Stolypin, the reformist Prime 
Minister under the last Czar, 
Nicholas II. It’s an intriguing 
choice. Stolypin, who was vi- 
ciously attacked during the 
Soviet era as reactionary and 
repressive, advocated incre- 
mental, evolutionary reforms 
in the last years of czarist Rus- 
sia. It’s worth noting that 
Stolypin was sacked and then 
assassinated, and the regime 


ships and monarchies. With ees he tried to keep in power was 
the exception of Libya—a swept aside by the tides of his- 
chaotic regime that was w 4 tory. But history may not re- 


headed by a crazy man—not 
one of the governments that 





peat itself in Russia until oil 
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SYRIA IS NO LONGER 
SLIDING INTO WAR 
OR STARING AT THE 
ABYSS OF WAR. 


The families hiding in the basements of the Bab Amr dis 
trict in Homs have no doubt about it. No one dares to step 
outside or even venture upstairs for fear of government 
shells crashing onto them. Bodies have been dragged into 
homes from the streets so they will not rot out in the open. 
It is too dangerous to hold funerals. Photographer Alessio 
Romenzi, who holed up with some Bab Amr families for 
a couple of days, counted 25 civilian fatalities in just two 
hours of bombardment in the area. That is, when he dared 
to head aboveground. 

On one side of this war is President Bashar Assad and his 
army of more than 200,000 men, tanks, mortars and weap 
ons from Russia. Opposing them is a phenomenon called 
the Free Syrian Army (FSA), a loose confederation of lightly 
armed military defectors and, in some areas, civilians who 
are waging a growing number of guerrilla campaigns in 
their hometowns and cities. The FSA has a nominal leader 
ship based across the border in Turkey. Colonel Riad al-Asaad, 
head of the FSA, has boasted of as many as 40,000 men. The 
claim is impossible to confirm. Indeed, it may be a tactical 
ploy to encourage defections from the President’s army. 

In the war zones, the FSA fighters count on weapons 
entering clandestinely from Lebanon, Turkey, Jordan and 
Iraq. Every Syrian man who flees across the border is “FSA 
in waiting,” according to a human-rights activist in Jor 
dan, where Kalashnikovs have been going for about $1,600. 
Most of the men go back into Syria as soon as they secure 
a weapon, he says. There is much talk that Qatar—which 
financed, armed and trained Libya’s rebels—may do the 
same for Syria’s. But that may be more notion than fact. 

It is debatable whether the FSA’s leadership serves as 
anything more than p.r., a source for the media and West 
ern diplomats, without having real command of the FSA 
fighters on the ground, To complicate matters, a recent 
defector—a general who outranks al-Asaad—has formed 
his own council for the liberation of Syria. The rival orga 
nization, says an FSA spokesman, is “a knife in the back of 
the revolution.” One thing the already splintered opposi 
tion doesn’t need is another opposition group. 

Meanwhile, Bab Amr and other districts in Homs, as 
well as other rebel cities throughout Syria, continue to 
bleed. The regime has no compunction about obliterating 
its enemies. In 1982, when the President’s father ruled, the 
rebel city of Hama was pounded into surrender, resulting 
in at least 10,000 deaths. However, when the latest rebel 
lions began 11 months ago, Hama found its old courage 
and rose again, this time in defiance of the younger Assad. 
It has not yet given up the fight. —RANIA ABOUZEID 
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Defiance Demonstrators and FSA sympathizers shout anti-Assad slogans in al-Qsair, 





Bomb shelter Women and children huddle in a basement to escape shelling in the 


southwest of Homs 
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besieged Bab Amr neighborhood “Help him!” In Bab Amr, a man and his wounded brother in a house used as a hospital 
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The Most Important 
Man 1n Europe 


Prime Minister Mario Monti is trying to pull Italy 
and its neighbors back from the economic brink 





BY MICHAEL SCHUMAN 


T FIRST GLANCE, IT SEEMS IM- 
possible that the fate of the 
world economy rests in Ma- 
rio Monti’s hands. The Prime 
Minister of Italy has the aura 
of a gentlemanly grandfather—the po- 
lite demeanor, the soft voice, the smiling 
eyes—not the tough taskmaster Italy so 
desperately needs to escape its danger- 
ous and protracted debt crisis. Monti, 68, 
speaks in the long, precise, jargon-laden 
sentences of an academic economist, 
which he was only four months ago. He 
does not employ the rousing rhetoric of a 
typical politician. He seems like the sort 
who'd get chewed up by Italy’s political 
machine, not reform it. 

Listen to what he says, though, and the 
real Monti emerges. His words are edged 
with steel. He talks not merely of ending 
Italy’s economic crisis but also of pursuing 
a sweeping agenda to set free the energies 
of a moribund economy, fixing a dead- 
locked democracy and charging forward 
with greater European integration. Listen 
carefully and you realize Monti is not hop- 
ing for quick fixes. He’s aiming at nothing 
less than a wholesale overhaul of Italian 
society. As he recently told Time during an 
interview in the Prime Minister’s stately 
office in Rome, “I believe that reforms will 
not really take hold if they do not gradu- 
ally come into the culture of the people.” 

Monti’s mission matters to everybody— 
from Wall Street financiers to Chinese 
factory workers. That’s because Italy’s prob- 
lems have become the world’s problems, 







and Monti must fix Italy to prevent another 
global financial crisis. His most pressing is- 
sue is the precarious state of Italy’s national 
finances, including a mountain of govern- 
ment debt equivalent to more than 120% of 
GDP—the second highest level in the euro 
zone, after that of troubled Greece. 

But Italy’s difficulties run even deeper. 
From 2000 to 2007, Italy’s GDP grew at an 
average annual rate of 1.5%, compared 
with nearly 2.2% for the euro zone overall. 
Though Italy’s economic woes are nothing 
new, when the contagion from the Euro- 
pean debt crisis struck, it focused investors 
on Italy’s enfeebled condition. In mid-2or1, 
they began fleeing Italian government 
bonds, sending 10-year yields past 7%—a 
level that would eventually become too ex- 
pensive to bear. The terrifying possibility 
emerged that Italy—the euro zone’s third 
largest economy—could default or require 
a large-scale bailout. 

Andas Italy goes, so goes the euro. Italy 
looms as the biggest threat to the embat- 
tled currency’s survival, because Italy is 
paradoxically both too big to fail and too 
big to save. While Europe rescued Greece, 
Ireland and Portugal, a bailout of Italy 
would require such huge sums—by one 
estimate, $900 billion—that its neighbors, 
including giant Germany, would likely be 
unable, financially or politically, to ante 
up the cash. Yet if Italy tumbles into insol- 
vency, it could set off a chain of events that 
unravels the monetary union and puts Eu- 
rope’s even grander half-century experi- 
ment in democratic integration in peril. 


The consequences of an Italian 
default—and even worse, a collapse of the 
euro—are almost unimaginable. Shock 
waves would ripple through global finan- 
cial markets to every corner of the world, 
sinking banks and economies along the 
way. The fates of Monti, Europe and the 
worldwide recovery have thus become in- 
exorably entwined. 


The Full Monti 

MONTI ENDED UP IN THIS POSITION 
through one of the more unusual twists in 
modern European governance. His prede- 
cessor, the colorful Silvio Berlusconi, had 
dominated Italian politics for a decade, but 
as the crisis spiraled in late 2011, he proved 
unable to rally the country’s politicians to 
tackle it. Discredited, Berlusconi resigned 
in November. The failure, though, was not 
his alone. Italy’s political establishment 
woke to the reality that partisan politics 
had failed the nation. The left and right 
“are both incapable of doing the reforms,” 
says Pier Ferdinando Casini, leader of the 
Union of the Center political party. “We 
are afraid of losing votes.” 

The solution was Monti. Italy’s Presi- 
dent, Giorgio Napolitano, called on him 
to step in and run the government. The 
Yale-educated economist was president 
of Milan’s Bocconi University, and he had 
studiously avoided the corrupting influ- 
ence of Italian domestic politics through- 
out his career. But, he says, the request to 
serve came “at such a severe time of crisis 
for Italy that I could not refuse.” 





Photograph ru Paolo Pellegrin for TIME 
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Today he reigns over Rome like a new 
Caesar. In effect, the democratic process 
has been suspended to allow an unelected 
technocrat to implement policies that 
elected politicians could not. Monti calls 
it a “temporary mutual disarmament” 
of the left and right. Nearly all the major 
political parties set aside their differences 
and threw their support behind him, and 
that has given Monti almost uncontested 
control of the nation’s decisionmaking. 

He has used his mandate to the full- 
est. In December he implemented a 
biting austerity program of tax hikes 
and spending cuts, aiming to balance 
the budget by 2013, and a reform of the 
country’s pension system with phased 
increases in the retirement age. In Janu- 
ary he announced a sweeping liberaliza- 
tion of professions that are regulated and 
protected from open competition, like 
pharmacists, taxi drivers and lawyers. 
Next on the agenda is a major overhaul 
of the distorted labor market to make it 
more flexible and create jobs for the na- 
tion’s army of unemployed youth. His ef- 
forts have already had an impact. Bond 
yields have fallen by about 1.5 percentage 
points since Monti took charge, to (a still 
elevated) 5.6%, easing fears of an immi- 
nent European meltdown. 


Conflicts with Interest 

NOT EVERYONE IS ENTHRALLED, OF COURSE. 
Monti is taking on entrenched interest 
groups that have repeatedly defended their 
privileges, and they’re not going down 
withouta fight. Taxi drivers staged strikes 
in Rome and other major cities. Pharma- 
cists are threatening to do the same. Truck- 
ers blocked roadways to protest a fuel-tax 
hike. To these constituencies, Monti’s re- 
form agenda is radical, even dangerous. 
“In Italy, the economy was more based on 
rules that used to be applied to create 
wealth for the general public,” says Loreno 
Bittarelli, president of Uritaxi, a national 
taxi union, which is opposed to Monti’s 
program. “I don’t understand why sud- 
denly the only solution [to the crisis] is to 
get rid of the rules.” His enemies see him 
as an elitist who is unsympathetic to the 
struggles of middle-class Italians. “Monti 
has always lived in the salons,” says Bit- 
tarelli. “He really doesn’t know the prob- 
lems of ordinary people.” 

Monti’s response might surprise. “May- 
be they’re right,” he says. Though Monti 
has attempted to appeal to the masses— 
he refused to accept his Prime Minister's 
salary out of a spirit of shared sacrifice— 
he cannot honestly claim to be a man of 
the people. His father was a banker, and 
Monti was once an adviser to what some 
see as the quintessence of rapacious capi- 





Yielding to Pressure 
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talism: Goldman Sachs. He has not run in 
any election for any office, and his friends 
think he never will. 

Monti believes his detachment gives 
him an edge. The cozy relationship be- 
tween politicians and their constituents, 
he argues, is the exact source of the nation’s 
woes. “Italy has piled up huge public debt 
because the successive governments were 
too close to the life of ordinary citizens, too 
willing to please the requests of everybody, 
thereby acting against the interests of fu- 
ture generations,” he says. 

And don’t expect him to bend. While 
he was commissioner for competition at 
the executive body of the European Union 
from 1999 to 2004, he earned the nickname 
Super Mario for butting heads with some 
of the world’s most influential business- 
men, from Microsoft CEO Steve Ballmer to 
former General Electric CEO Jack Welch. 
In 2001, Monti squelched a merger of GE 
and Honeywell, charging that the com- 
bination would smother competition in 
the aviation-equipment industry. Monti 
came under intense pressure from the U.S. 
to change his mind—Paul O'Neill, then 
U.S. Treasury Secretary, labeled his stance 
“off the wall”—but Monti refused to blink. 
Welch describes him as “cold-blooded.” 


The Danger of Success 

IRONICALLY, THE MORE SUCCESSFUL MONTI 
becomes, the more trouble he might face. 
The country’s politicians have backed 
him only because of the economic crisis, 
so the more reforms he implements and 
the further Italy pulls back from the 
brink, the less incentive they have to sup- 
port him. As austerity measures begin to 
hurt, his popularity could also begin to 
evaporate. That potentially leaves Monti 


with a very narrow window of opportu- 
nity to implement change. In theory, he 
will remain Prime Minister until the next 
election, in the spring of 2013—barely 
enough time to realize his agenda—but 
he could find that window closing long 
before then. “The point is how to keep this 
pressure [to reform] even once the most 
visible elements of emergency hopefully 
are over,” Monti says. 

For Monti, the future of Italy and the fu- 
ture of Europe are intrinsically connected. 
He has always been a passionate advocate 
of European integration and has consis- 
tently pressed for more of it. In his Time 
interview, Monti expressed gratitude for 
the support given to him by the rest of Eu- 
rope but lamented that faster euro-zone 
reform might haye blunted some of the 
worst effects of the crisis. An unwilling: 
ness to devote sufficient resources to ex- 
pand the zone’s bailout fund, for example, 
has hampered the creation of a so-called 
firewall to protect Italy and other strug- 
gling countries from contagion. He also fa- 
vors the introduction of eurobonds, which 
would be backed by all euro-zone govern- 
ments, though other European leaders 
have fiercely opposed the idea. However, 
the bickering that has stymied such ac- 
tion, he believes, may finally be coming 
to aclose. “I think there is a genuine wish 
on the part of the E.U. and Germany and 
France to again play an active game with 
Italy for a relaunch of European integra- 
tion,” he says. “I think we will be seeing an 
acceleration of the good news.” 

He’s seeking more good news in the 
U.S. On Feb. 9, Monti has a high-profile 
summit with President Obama, and then 
he is off to New York City for meetings 
with the U.S. financial community. If he 
can convince global investors that Italy 
is truly reforming and is a safe place for 
their money, he will alleviate any fears of 
an Italian default. That alone would help 
further Monti’s status as the man who's 
saving Europe. Italy’s problems, though, 
run so deep that reform will need to con- 
tinue long after he exits the scene. Monti 
hopes his administration can act as an ex- 
ample for his successors—of the benefits 
of the spirit of compromise. “Others will 
come,” Monti says, and they will sense that 
public opinion no longer tolerates daily 
political conflicts whose objective is “to 
destroy your adversary and not to save the 
country.” Italy and the entire global econ- 
omy can only hope that is true. —wiTH 
REPORTING BY STEPHAN FARIS/ROME, 
LEO CENDROWICZ/BRUSSELS AND MILENA 
VERCELLINO/MILAN a 


TO SEE TIME’S INTERVIEW WITH MARIO MONTI, 
GO TO time.com/monti 
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The Rich, the Poor 
And the Oval Office 


Being wealthy is no bar to the presidency. The trick is 
to convince voters that you can feel their pain 





BY RICHARD NORTON SMITH 


ICH MAN, POOR 
man—the Ameri- 
can presidency 
has had its share 
of each. Yet history 
tells us that economic status 

is one of the less reliable lead- 
ing indicators of presidential 
performance. The office has 
been occupied by old-money 
class warriors and self-made 
worshippers of capitalist dog- 
ma. Indeed, the Oval Office 
may be one place where size 
doesn’t matter. At least where 
the size of one’s fortune is 
concerned. It’s how a President 
defines success and what, if 
any, scars he has accumulated 
in his rise to power that reveal 
more than his net worth. 

It’s hard to imagine Abra- 
ham Lincoln as a traitor to 
his class. But as a candidate 
for Congress in 1843, Lincoln 
was the target of a whisper- 
ing campaign inspired by his 
marriage into the elite Todd 
and Edwards families. Lincoln 
professed astonishment that 
anyone who had known him 
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as a $10-a-month flatboat man 
could really believe he had 
morphed into “the candidate of 
pride, wealth and aristocratic 
family distinction.” Likewise, 
his legal work for the Illinois 
Central Railroad—for which 
he received as much as $5,000 
a case—would later be cited as 
evidence that Lincoln was no 
friend of the workingman. 
He inoculated himself 
against such charges in the 
spring of 1860, when Lincoln- 
for-President partisans 
marched into the Illinois 
Republican state convention 
bearing a weathered pair of 
fence rails purportedly split 
by their hero. In another bit 
of orchestrated spontaneity, 
the candidate was called upon 
to acknowledge his youthful 
handiwork. He wasn’t certain 
of the rails in question, said 
Lincoln, but he had split a 
good many better ones since 
growing to manhood. In that 
moment, A. Lincoln, Railroad 
Lawyer, gave way to Abe 
Lincoln, Rail Splitter, a more 


Presidential Purses 


: George Washington 
Born into the gentry, he married a wealthy 
widow and amassed extensive landholdings 


Thomas Jefferson 
The slave owner's Virginia plantation 
included his iconic home, Monticello 
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marketable image for one who 
hadn't betrayed his origins so 
much as he had spenta life- 
time escaping them. 

Mitt Romney says Ameri- 
cans celebrate success, and 
he’s right. But that doesn’t 
mean they doso uncritically, 
still less that they agree on 
its meaning. The contro- 
versy surrounding Romney’s 
wealth, how it was acquired 
and whether he understands 
those who have been less 
successful is part of a long- 
running debate over private 
gain and public obligation. It 
is inseparable from presiden- 
tial politics, in which the big- 
gest single determinant of any 
incumbent’s chances for re- 
election is usually his record 
of economic stewardship. 

No matter the era, what 
hasn’t changed is the vulnera- 
bility of politicians in times of 
economic distress. No one be- 
grudged the first George Bush 
his ancestral home in Kenne- 
bunkport, so reminiscent of 
the Kennedy compound down 


Andrew Jackson 
The son of Irish 
immigrants, 
Jackson became 

a lawyer and a 
celebrated military 


the coast in Hyannis Port. 
There the parallels end. That 
Kennedy lived off a $10 mil 
lion trust fund established by 
his bootlegging father didn’t 
preclude him from labeling 
price-gouging steel executives 
“sons of bitches.” Like Theo 
dore Roosevelt confronting 
“malefactors of great wealth” 
as embodied by J.P. Morgan, 
Kennedy defined himself 
not by his money but by his 
enemies. The gentlemanly 
Bush picked no such fights. 
While JFK’s sailing prowess 
reinforced the misty legend of 
a classy guy, Bush’s cigarette 
boat defined him by class. His 
overhyped encounter witha 
supermarket scanner fed the 
narrative of a country squire 
with oil on his boots, his 
instincts dulled by noblesse 
oblige. Would it have gener- 
ated the same reaction had the 
country not been in recession? 
The question answers itself. 
JFK was right. Life is un 
fair. Few questioned the tax 
ruling under which Dwight 


Abraham Lincoin 
Raised in a one- 
room Kentucky 

log cabin, Lincoln 
represented 
railroads in some 
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Eisenhower, World War II’s 
ultimate hero, was able to 
treat the considerable income 
from his war memoirs as a 
capital gain. Even the IRS 
liked Ike. By contrast, Herbert 
Hoover, having earned mil- 
lions as the Great Engineer 
and given away much ofit 

as the Great Humanitarian, 
refused his salary. That didn’t 
keep him from becoming a 
caricature of Depression-era 
heartlessness, indifference in 
a batwing collar. 

Through the smoke screen 
of faux populism, one can 
discern the real issue at stake: 
Is a President—or would-be 
President—out of touch? Pov- 
erty, it seems, may or may not 
generate sympathy, but it’s no 
guarantee that the manin the 
Oval Office will be seen as one 
of us. During his first week on 
the job, Gerald Ford asked a 
White House staffer when he 
could expect the first install- 
ment of his presidential salary. 
He hada son about to enroll 
in college, Ford explained; a 
quarter-century on Capitol 
Hill had done nothing for 
the family finances. That the 
Fords were among millions 
of American families living 
paycheck to paycheck failed 
to establish a Trumanesque 
bond between him and others 
of modest means. Self-made 
Ford may have been, but he 
was never self-dramatizing. 

Symbolism matters. Long 
before Jimmy Carter rebuked 
the imperial presidency by 
walking down Pennsylvania 


John F. Kennedy 


Kennedy personally lived off a $10 million trust 
fund, drawing from a family fortune built on real 
estate, investments and, allegedly, bootlegging 





How the GOP Candidates Stack Up 


Like many Presidents before them, each has a fortune—one 
is just larger than the rest. Here's how they made their money 





Avenue on his Inaugural Day, 
Thomas Jefferson dispensed 
with his predecessors’ horse- 
drawn coaches for his oath 
taking. The epicurean Jef- 
ferson was as tightfisted with 
the people’s money as he was 
reckless in spending his own. 
As President, he slashed the 
military budget and shuttered 
foreign outposts in his 
determination to liquidate 
the national debt. “It is to be 
regretted that the rich and 
powerful too often bend 
the acts of government to 
their selfish purposes,” 
Andrew Jackson wrote in 
vetoing the rechartering 
ofa national bank. Only a 
President, implied Jackson 
(aslave master and the 
owner ofa large plantation), 
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Mitt Romney $220 million 
As CEO of Bain Capital, Romney made a living 
turning around struggling companies 


Newt Gingrich $7 million 
After 20 years in Congress, he turned to 
consulting, novel writing and public speaking 


Ron Paul $4 million 


The Representative wrote best-selling books 
after a 30-year career as an obstetrician 


Rick Santorum $1 million 
The former Senator became a consultant and 
media personality after his tenure in Congress 


can protect the humbler mem- 
bers of society from monopoly 
and crass exploitation. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s Square Deal, 
Franklin Roosevelt’s New 
Deal and Harry Truman’s Fair 
Deal were not conceived in the 
spirit of us vs. them. Rather, 
each was envisioned as a chap- 
terin the unfolding story of 
American democracy, con- 
firming the irrelevance 

of bloodlines and bank 
accounts alike. 

Put another way, for- 
tune may favor the 1%, 
but history rewards those 
who redistribute opportu- 
nity. As in other periods 
of economic distress, the 
2012 election promises a 
referendum on the Forgot- 
ten Man. Is he the victim 


George W. Bush 





of capitalist redundancy and 
Wall Street ruthlessness to 
whom FDR brilliantly pitched 
his political revolution? Or is 
he the patriot at war with the 
popular culture, feeling his 
talents oppressed by Wash- 
ington’s social engineers, who 
rallied to Richard Nixon in 
1968? Nixon’s brand of cloth- 
coat conservatism antici- 
pated Reagan’s religion of the 
marketplace and its populist 
offshoot, the Tea Party. 
Ultimately, what's in a Pres- 
ident’s bank account matters 
less than what’s in the average 
voter's. A century ago, amid 
the nation’s worst depression 
to date, William McKinley 
ran as “the advance agent of 
prosperity” just three years 
after he flirted with personal 
bankruptcy. Rich friends 
bailed him out of his distress. 
Their patronage didn’t hurt 
McKinley’s chances among 
an electorate radicalized by 
economic despair. Counter- 
intuitive as it seems, is con- 
spicuous success anymore a 
disqualifier? Might a quarter- 
billionaire with millions 
stashed in the Cayman Islands 
defy the odds by making him- 
self the candidate of today’s 
Forgotten Man? The answer 
depends largely on how voters 
gauge their prospects come 
November. In the meantime, 
a word to the wise of both 
parties: Stay away from speed- 
boatsandDonaldTrump. 


Smith i isa scholar-i in- residence at 
George Mason University 


He started in the oil business and 
later bought the Texas Rangers 
baseball team with partners 


Barack Obama 
The President's 
popular books have 


Herbert Hoover Bill Clinton earned him most of 
Having prospered in the mining industry, After leaving office, he earned a his wealth 
Hoover donated millions to charity $12 million advance for his 2001 
: memoir, My Life, and millions more 
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| SCIENCE | 


Friends 


With 


Benefits 


Humans aren’t the only 
species capable of forging true 
and lasting friendships. 
Animals do it too—and get 
many of the same rewards 


BY CARL ZIMMER 


INCE 1995, JOHN MITANI, A 

primatologist at the University 

of Michigan, has been going to 

Uganda to study 160 chimpan 

zees that live in the forests of 
Kibale National Park. Seventeen years is 
a long time to spend watching wild ani- 
mals, and after a while it’s rare to see truly 
new behavior. That’s why Mitani loves 
to tell the tale of a pair of older males in 
the Kibale group whom the researchers 
named Hare and Ellington. 

Hare and Ellington weren't related, yet 
when they went on hunting trips with 
other males, they’d share prey with each 
other rather than compete for it. If El 
lington reached out a hand, Hare would 
give him a piece of meat. If one of them 
got into a fight, the other would back him 
up. Hare and Ellington would spend entire 
days traveling through the forest together. 
Sometimes they'd be side by side. Other 
times they’d be 100 yards apart, staying 
in touch through the foliage with loud, 
hooting calls. “They'd always be yakking 
at each other,” says Mitani. 

Their friendship—for that’s what 
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Mitani calls it—lasted until Ellington’s 
death in 2002. What happened next was 
striking and sad. For all the years Mitani 
had followed him, Hare had been a socia- 
ble, high-ranking ape. But when Ellington 
died, Hare went through asudden change. 
“He dropped out,” says Mitani. “He just 
didn’t want to be with anybody for several 
weeks. He seemed to go into mourning.” 
For evolutionary biologists and anthro- 
pologists, friendship has been considered 
one of the core traits of only one species 
of ape: us. The conventional thinking 
held that, along with our capacity to feel 
love, loyalty and compassion, our abil- 
ity to forge long-term, meaningful bonds 
with friends set us apart. To the degree 
that nonhuman animals have exhibited 
such traits, they’re really just making a 
genetic calculation. They'll protect fam- 
ily members, but only because they share 
so many genes. They’ll help an unrelated 


Fantasy friends: the photographic, digital 
and sculptural art of Simen Johan depicts the 
idea of enduring animal companions — 
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SCIENCE ANIMAL FRIENDSHIPS 





Different Species Experience Friendship 
In Different Ways 


Males form 
friendships when 
they're young and 
maintain them 
throughout life. 
Females have fluid 


A G 


Members of wild 
troops form close 
social bonds 

with a few other 
members. This 





Individuals in the 
same band are 


usually not 
relatives. They 
pick a few friends 
and groom or play 
with them or 
simply rest their 
heads against one 
another's. Heart 
rate goes down 
during these quiet 
moments 





Researchers have 


observed chimps 
sharing meat, 
coming to each 
other's aid ina 
fight and traveling 
through the forest 
side by side. When 
one dies, the 
other appears to 
grieve 


Baboons 
Females form 
close relationships 
with a select few 
other females that 
last for years. 
Those that have 
friendships are 
four times as likely 
to survive to 

age 15 as those 
that don't 


friendships when results in lower 
they're in their levels of the 
fertile years, but stress hormones 
moms cooperate known as 

to protect young. glucocorticoids; 
Older females the reduction 
stick to one or two can improve 
close friends health 


member of their species too, but that’s an 
even colder transaction known as recipro- 
cal altruism: I'll do you a favor today, but I 
expect one in return tomorrow. 

Humans do this kind of interpersonal 
ledger balancing too. It’s not for nothing 
that if a friend lends you $x0, you feel a 
faint sense of unease until you pay it back. 
If we didn’t all feel that, Homo sapiens 
would not have become as cooperative a 
species as itis. But reciprocal altruism is to 
friendship as reproduction is to romance. 
In both cases, we start with a primal im- 
pulse and then embroider deep feeling 
into it. Animals, we’ve always told our- 
selves, do nothing of the kind. 

Mitani and his colleagues now know 
better. Unrelated chimpanzees, forexample, 
can develop strong bonds that last for years, 
and long-term studies by other researchers 
have revealed durable friendships beyond 
the chimp species. Dolphins make friends 
with unrelated dolphins, hyenas make 
friends with hyenas, and the sameis true for 
elephants, baboons and horses. No one can 
say how many more species—mammals 
and others—will be added to the list. 

True animal friendship is not about 
the neighborhood dogs’ playing and wres- 
tling when their owners take them to the 
park any more than true human friend- 
ship is about the pickup soccer game a 


group of kids play in an adjacent field. 
There’s an improvised, on-the-fly quality 
to those interactions, and while they’re 
sociable enough, they’re limited to the 
moment. Animal friendship is about 
enduring bonds defined by sharing, sac- 
rificing and, when circumstances war- 
rant it, grieving. Not all animal friends 
exhibit all those behaviors, but they 
exhibit enough of them—with enough 
consistency—that something deep is 
clearly going on. 

However widespread animal friend- 
ship is, it is changing our assumptions 
about how nonhuman societies work. It 
could also change the way we think about 
our friendships—and even about our 
health. It’s well established that having 
close friends can contribute to a longer life 
and a lower incidence of disease, but it’s 
never been easy to establish why. Studies 
of animals might provide some answers. 
Even before that work is done, though, 
one thing is clear: humans have always 
known that it’s hard to get through life 
without friends, and it appears that ani- 
mals are wise to that secret too. 


Stalking the Wild Friend 

IN THE FIELD OF ANIMAL-FRIENDSHIP 
research, charismatic critters like dolphins 
and chimpanzees get a lot of the attention, 


but it’s baboons—far more distantly re- 
lated to us than the great apes—that have 
provided some of the most powerful in- 
sights. In the late 1990s, UCLA anthropolo- 
gist Joan Silk was working with Princeton 
primatologist Jean Altman on a long-term 
study of savanna baboons in Kenya’s Am- 
boseli National Park. At first, Silk and 
her colleagues focused on individual ba- 
boons, noting such things as their hierar- 
chy in the troop and how often they were 
groomed by other monkeys. But then Silk 
wondered about the relationships among 
the individuals. Were they all the same, 
or did each baboon have different relation- 
ships with different individuals? 

Silk came up with a painstaking 
method for measuring the strength of the 
relationships between primates. She and 
her colleagues went back through their re- 
cords and randomly selected hundreds of 
observations of each female baboon from 
years of fieldwork. Then they determined 
how often that baboon was sociable— 
sitting near another individual or groom- 
ing it, say—and noted which baboon was 
pairing off with which. When the scien- 
tists crunched the data, they discovered a 
complex social world they hadn’t noticed 
before. “They have very strong relation- 
ships with some females and weak rela- 
tionships with others,” says Silk. In many 
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cases, the strongest bonds were between 
unrelated females, and those lasted years. 
To describe these relationships, Silk, who 
arrived at the work as a skeptic of the 
whole idea of animal friendship, at last be- 
gan to use what she calls the F word. 

Other scientists conducting long-term 
studies of species noticed something 
similar going on. In 1970, Randall Wells, 
a biologist with the Chicago Zoological 
Society, began following bottlenose dol- 
phins in Sarasota Bay in Florida, getting 
to know them so well that eventually 
he could distinguish one from another 
simply by the appearance of its dorsal 
fin. Over time, he discovered that some 
unrelated male dolphins spend consider- 
able amounts of time together in pairs. 
“Usually they’re swimming side by side,” 
says Wells. “The rest of the time we'll see 
{them] alone, but they’ll be back together 
again within a few hours.” 

Across a span of 40 years, Wells has 
been able to piece together the long-term 
history of these friendships. Male dol- 
phins form their first friendships when 
they’re young, anda pair will stay on good 
terms for years. If a male’s friend dies, he 
will swim alone for a few months, but 
eventually he'll befriend another male. 

Unrelated females do things different- 
ly. They spend time together during their 
fertile years, but these bonds are fluid, 
with individuals moving from one group 
to another in the bay. Only when they’re 
in their 50s and no longer reproducing 
do female dolphins develop enduring 
bonds, and those are with just one or two 
other female friends. 

One day in 2008, for example, Wells 
and his colleagues noticed that a 58-year- 
old female he named Nicklo had swum 
into the sea-grass meadows next to the lab. 
Dolphins sometimes go there to hunt the 
schools of mullet that frequent the shal- 
low waters. As the mullet try to escape, the 
dolphin whacks them with its powerful 
tail, delivering a blowso hard it can launch 
fish into the air. A good fish whacking can 
leave a mullet stunned so the dolphin can 
make an easy meal of it. 

But that day Nicklo was not whacking 
fish on herown. She was on the hunt with 
an unrelated old female named Black 
Tip Double Dip. The pair of dolphins 
drove the mullet schools from differ- 
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Simen Johan | Untitled #163, 2011, 
from the series Until the Kingdom Comes 


ent sides, each whacking fish into the air. 

Wells had rarely seen two female dol- 
phins fish whacking together, but he be- 
gan tosee Nicklo and Black Tip Double Dip 
doing it more and more often. Sometimes 
they'd be joined by another old female 
named Squiggy. So much teamwork, of 
course, could simply be the utilitarian 
business of cooperative hunting: if three 
dolphins work together, all three eat bet- 
ter. But Wells and his colleagues would 
find the trio not just fish whacking but 
also simply swimming in tight formation, 
apparently keeping one another company. 
It’s not quite The Golden Girls, but it’s not all 
that different either. 

As evidence for the F word piled up, the 
question shifted from “Do animals make 
friends?” to “Why do they bother?” The 
most obvious answer is that friendships 
boost reproductive odds. If having friends 
somehow leads to having more babies, the 
friendliness trait gets passed on, becom- 
ing more common across the species. For 
male dolphins, the reproductive benefit 


When baboons 

lose close family 
members, their stress 
hormones soar. They 
respond by makin 
new friendships with 
other baboons 


may come from a friend’s playing wing- 
man. A single male may have a hard time 
driving off other males while mating, but 
two males working together may be able 
to do the job. Females lean on one another 
more after their babies are born. A group 
of dolphin moms will often form circles 
around their calves, perhaps protecting 
them from predators. “We call them play- 
pens,” Wells says. 

Silk looked for a similar reproductive 
benefit among the Amboseli baboons. 
She ran a new analysis, comparing the 
number of offspring a female had with 
her number of friendships. Here too there 
was a statistical baby bump. While female 
baboons with strong friendships were not 
necessarily likely to produce more young, 
the offspring they had were likelier to stay 
alive than the babies of females with shal- 
lower friendships. 

The mechanism behind this wasn’t 
clear, so Silk decided to team up with 
Robert Seyfarth, a primatologist at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and his 
wife Dorothy Cheney, who have studied 
friendships among chacma baboons in 
Botswana. For this study, the scientists 
looked at the longevity of the friendly 
adults. On average, they found, the surviv- 
al rate to age 15 for female baboons with 
strong friendships is four times as high as 
that of those with weak ones. Long-lived 
mothers should increase the odds, at least 
in theory, for long-lived babies. 

Silk’s research has spurred other scien- 
tists to see what effects friendships have 
in other species. In New Zealand, Elissa 
Cameron of the University of Tasmania 
studies a population of 400 feral horses in 
the Kaimanawa Mountains. The horses 
live in bands that are typically not made 
up of close relatives. Sometimes the horses 
are aggressive. One might bite another or 
chase it away. But they can be sociable too. 
They run around together playfully. They 
use their teeth not to bite but to groom 
each other’s manes. “Sometimes they 
stand with their heads resting on each 
other,” says Cameron. 

After collecting four years of data, she 
went through her records. She found that 
pairs of mares would establish strong 
bonds, and those bonds endured through- 
out her study. Cameron then did what Silk 
had done: she compared the strength of a 
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mare’s friendships to her reproductive suc- 
cess. And similar to Silk, she discovered 
that the more close friends a mare had, the 
more foals she could rear. 


Never Mind the Genes 

THE PRINCIPAL EXPLANATION BIOLOGISTS 
always had for social behavior between 
unrelated animals is the favor-for-favor 
arrangement of reciprocal altruism. This 
would be particularly true among males, 
which don’t have such a heavy invest 
ment in raising long-lived babies and thus 
would expect more immediate payback. 
There’s little question that this plays a 
powerful role. But Seyfarth doesn’t think 
animal friendship can be reduced to just a 
marketplace of immediate favors. 

“In chimps, if you study them over a 
short period, you'd see a bit of meat sharing, 
a bit of cooperation on forming alliances,” 
he says. But if you look at chimpanzee 
pairs that have established friendships, 
these favors are separated by long peri 
ods of time. “There are often many days 
or weeks that pass in between successive 
acts, so they can’t be done for immediate 
benefit. Over six months, it’s much more 
balanced, and over two years, it’s more 
balanced still. Animals are happy to toler 
ate a temporary imbalance because what 
matters is the long-term relationship.” 

One of the most provocative implica 
tions of these studies is that friendships 
that evolved within species may some 
times reach across the species barrier. In 
her best-selling book Unlikely Friendships, 
journalist Jennifer Holland describes 
many such surprising pairs—a gorilla 
and a kitten, a cheetah and a dog, a ham 
ster and a snake. YouTube, a decidedly 
more ad hoc source, is filled with clips of 
cross-species buddies, 

But what you see onscreen may be Jess 
authentic than it seems. Barbara King, an 
anthropologist at the College of William 
and Mary and the author of Being with 
Animals, thinks a lot of these cases reflect 
wishful thinking more than actual friend 
ships. “Right now the labelis being applied 
far too broadly and uncritically,” she says. 

For King, it’s not enough that two ani 
mals spend time near each other or greet 
each other enthusiastically. She'd use the 
term friendship only if the animals put 
some effort into their relationship—by 
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grooming, for example. Few of the rela 
tionships that you can find online meet 
King’s standard, even those in which a 
predator gets cozy with an animal that 
might ordinarily be prey. Predators aren’t 
on the prowl all the time, King points 
out, and they use a lot of cues such as the 
size and fitness of potential prey to deter 
mine if it’s worth trying to go for a kill. 
(This might help explain the popular on 
line clip of a cat that seems to befriend a 
crow—a very large and very smart bird 
that would not succumb easily.) 

Still, even King admits to being taken 
by the story of Mzee the tortoise and Owen 
the hippo. Owen was found as a r-year-old 
alone and dehydrated near the coast in Ken 
ya in 2004. He was put in an enclosure at 
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Untitled #152, 2008, from the series Until the Kingdom Comes 


a wildlife sanctuary with the 130-year-old 
Mzee. To the surprise of the park manag 
ers, the two animals became inseparable. 
They slept and ate together, and Mzee 
would sometimes lick Owen’s face. King 
is especially impressed by how the two 
animals communicate. “Mzee nips Owen's 
tail to nudge Owen along on a walk. Owen 
nudges Mzee’s feet when he wants to do the 
same,” she says. “Owen's nudging is quite 
specific: he nudges Mzee’s back right foot 
when he wants Mzee to steer right and the 
opposite for going left.” Unfortunately, sci 
entists can’t draw any deep lessons from a 
single pair of animals. King speculates that 
the young Owen simply sought protection 
and comfort from Mzee. “The need for close 
contact can be very powerful,” she says. “If 
that need isn’t being met by one’s own kind, 
more normal responses may be swamped.” 

Another question that studies of animal 
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friendship inevitably raise is how all this 
applies to our favorite nonhuman species: 
dogs. Despite what we might suspect, the 
science so far does not rank canines very 
high on the friendship scale. 

“Pet dogs do form friendship-type re 
lationships with other dogs in the same 
household,” says James Serpell, director of 
the Center for the Interaction of Animals 
and Society at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. “Dogs that socialize regularly in dog 
parks also seem to prefer to hang out with 
particular preferred canine companions.” 

Appealing assuch scenes of amiable play 
are, however, most scientists think they fall 
well short of true friendship. Echoing King, 
they note the lack of evidence in dogs of the 
constancy, reciprocity and mutual defense 
observed in species such as chimpanzees 
and dolphins. They also point out that dogs 
evolved from wolves or wolflike mammals, 
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If having friends 
somehow leads to 
having more babies, 
the friendliness 
trait gets passed on, 
becoming common 
across the species 


and scientists don’t see friendships in wolf 
packs. Thanks to domestication, dogs have 
become capable of being sweet and loyal 
to humans, but it’s likely that they treat us 
more as guardians than friends. Dogs are 
neither our best friends nor one another's 
which is not to say they’re not warm and 
wonderful company all the same. 


Healthy Friendships 
STUDIES OF ANIMAL FRIENDSHIPS MAY 
deepen our understanding of how complex 
the nonhuman worldis, but there are more 
tangible benefits as well. The better we un 
derstand how friendships change an ani 
mal’s physiology—improving its health in 
the process—the more we can learn about 
the power of those processes in ourselves. 
Lauren Brent, a postdoctoral researcher 
at Duke University, is one of the leaders 
in this field. Brent conducts her work on 
a small island off the coast of Puerto Rico 
called Cayo Santiago that is home to about 
1,000 rhesus monkeys. Brent spent four 
years on Cayo Santiago, carefully obsery- 
ing one 90-monkey group. Once she iden 
tified probable friend pairs, she wanted to 
determine if their relationships influenced 
their hormone levels—specifically gluco 
corticoids, which are produced in response 
to stress. Drawing the monkeys’ blood 
would have been a stressful experience in 
itself, skewing the results. Fortunately, it’s 
now possible to measure levels of hormones 
and other molecules from urine and feces. 
“You just follow your monkeys around 
and wait for a sample to be deposited,” 
Brent says. The only trouble came when 
the monkeys figured out what Brent was 
up to. They'd sometimes fight her for their 
feces. “Some of them just get possessive,” 
says Brent. “I have no idea why.” 





It was worth the battle. Brent found that 
the amount of glucocorticoids in the rhe 
sus monkeys varied with the strength of 
their social networks. When monkeys had 
strong friendships with a few other mon 
keys, their glucocorticoid levels were low. 
Less sociable types had higher readings. 
Seyfarth and his colleagues found similar 
results in baboons, When members of that 
species lose close family members, their 
glucocorticoids soar. They respond by mak 
ing new friendships with other baboons, 
offering to groom them and perform oth 
er favors. Soon their hormone levels fall 
to normal. Research on nonprimates also 
lines up with these findings. In studies of 
domesticated horses outfitted with sen 
sors, researchers found that when friends 
groom each other, their heart rate slows. 
Wells plans to study hormones in dolphins 
by taking tiny skin samples from them. 

All these findings, of course, closely 
track what we know about friendship ben 
efits in humans. Studies have shown that 
people with close social networks have 
lower blood pressure, lower levels of stress 
hormones and more robust immune sys 
tems than those without. In 2010, scientists 
at Brigham Young University analyzed 
data gathered from more than 300,000 
people. They found that having poor social 
connections can raise the risk of premature 
death as high as that from a smoking habit 
and even higher than that from obesity. 

If humans came late to the idea that oth 
er animals have the same capacity to form 
friendships that we do and derive the same 
benefits, it may be that we weren't paying at 
tention. Chimpanzees and baboons, which 
both form long-lasting friendships, share 
an ancestor with humans, one that lived 
30 million years ago. Maybe that monkey 
like progenitor formed friendships with its 
troopmates, and maybe it inherited the abil 
ity from a still more distant mammalian 
grandparent. Even as we all diverged into 
multiple species, pursuing our very differ 
ent evolutionary arcs, all of us—Nicklo the 
dolphin and Hare the chimpanzee and Bob, 
the guy who's been your best friend since 
high school—may have retained the simple 
but powerful ability to find one another and 
care about one another. Bt 


Zimmer, a lecturer at Yale University, is the 
author of A Planet of Viruses 
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64, got laid 
off from her job in customer service at a 
credit union in Taylor, Mich., a suburb of Detroit, she spent more than a year 
and a half searching for work. Close to retirement age but not yet able to af 
ford to retire, the mother of three grown children found herself living on food 
stamps after decades in the workforce. 

Thankfully, her luck changed once a Detroit organization for seniors referred 
her to the Urban League of Detroit and Southeastern Michigan. The National 
Urban League, a civil rights organization focused on economic empowerment 
that is more than 100 years old, manages a program to help displaced workers 
over age 55 through the Mature Worker Program for the U.S. Department of 
Labor, The program, which is run through local affiliates like the Urban League 
of Detroit and Southeastern Michigan, quickly provided her with assistance 
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Second act: 

The NUL helped 
Pouncey get off food 
stamps and land a 
job at Wayne State 
University 





with writing her resume and connected 
her to what was supposed to be a 
temporary job opportunity in customer 
service at Wayne State University. As 
soon as the hiring managers met her, 
they made a permanent job offer. 

Pouncey credits the team running 
the program with giving her a lifeline 
by enabling her to get back into the 
workforce. “They are there to help you,” 
she says. “They really do their job.” And 
she's not the only one who has benefit- 
ted. Some 500 seniors were served 
last year, and 45% of those who have 
exited the program have been placed in 
employment. The program continues to 
work with the remaining participants to 
get them prepared for employment. 

On a national scale, it helped nearly 
2,000 people, according to Saroya 
Friedman-Gonzalez, vice president of 
workforce development at the NUL. 
Many such workers have to answer a 
question they are ill-prepared to answer 
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in today’s fast-changing job market, says Steve Langerud, director of profes- 
sional opportunities at DePauw University: “How do you reframe your life, your 
career, your professional skills in a way that’s credible?” 

With the U.S. unemployment rate at 8.5% in December and African-Ameri- 
cans disproportionately affected by the tight job market and the closely linked 
mortgage crisis, the NUL says, more work needs to be done to help unem- 
ployed Americans of all ages. “There is nothing more critical than jobs,” says 
NUL CEO Marc H. Morial. “We need more public investments in job creation. 
The other important part of our jobs plan is investing in job training.” 

For 2012 the organization has renewed its commitment to its 12-Point Jobs 
Plan, introduced in 2010. The plan promotes a battery of solutions to America’s 
jobs crisis, among them, the creation of “green empowerment zones” fostering 
the U.S.-based manufacture of solar panels and wind turbines, continued fund- 
ing of the federal Summer Youth Jobs Program and creation of an “infrastruc- 
ture bank” to fund public works projects through private investment. The NUL 
has also intensified its focus on education as a pathway to employment opportu- 
nities, heightening efforts to help both mature workers like Pouncey and middle 
school and high school students with key career decisions on the horizon, 

On top of this, the 8-Point Plan to Educate, Employ and Empower, released 
by the NUL last month, calls for greater attempts to address inequality in the 
educational system through more equitable school funding; greater efforts to 
improve high school graduation rates; more robust math, science and technol- 
ogy offerings in public schools; better access to highly qualified, diverse teach- 
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: The black middle class lost 

: virtually all the economic gains 
: made in the past 30 years during 
: the Great Recession. 











ers; new job training models coupled 
with job training that targets citizens 

in low-income communities; and better 
data collection systems to determine 
which education and employment strat- 
egies are most successful. 

The NUL is working closely with 
Corinthian Colleges, one of the largest 
postsecondary education companies in 
the U.S., on a pilot program expected 
to debut in the second half of 2012, to 
help more Americans who have dropped 
out of high school to earn equivalency 
General Education Diplomas, commonly 
known as GEDs. Corinthian is providing 
needed funding. “Lots of people talk 
about the power of education, but the 
Urban League makes the talk a reality,” 
said Jack Massimino, chairman and 
CEO of Corinthian Colleges Inc. “That's 
why Corinthian Colleges is proud to 
sponsor Urban League educational 
programs that help adults earn a high 
school diploma.” 

Corporations credit the NUL with 
adding to the pool of qualified work: 
ers. “American Airlines’ most valued 
resources are our employees, and they 
are what keep American flying,” says 
David Campbell, vice president of 
safety, security and environmental at 
American Airlines. “The National Urban 
League, through initiatives such as the 
Mature Worker Program, plays a key 
role in helping corporations fill employ- 
ment opportunities. One of the key 
takeaways from the program, besides 
securing employment, is the foster- 
ing of self-confidence that can lead to 
economic self-sufficiency.” 


LOSING ECONOMIC GROUND 
The State of Black America, a research 
report published annually by the Na- 
tional Urban League, shows just how 
much the recession battered African- 
American economic stability. The NUL 
found that its equality index, a measure 
of the economic parity between blacks 
and whites in the U.S., declined from 
72.1% in 2010 to 71.5% in 2011, with 
the dip driven primarily by changes 

in wealth and access to health care. 
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One area where the recession hurt African-Americans disproportionately was 
employment. The black unemployment rate in 2010 was 16%, compared with 
8.7% for whites and 12.5% for Hispanics. 

Widespread joblessness has continued to affect home ownership rates, as 
many jobless Americans have lost homes to foreclosure. Black homeowners were 
hit very hard. In 2009, 46.2% of black families owned their own homes, compared 
with three-quarters of white households, according to the report. Those numbers 
were down from 49.1% of black families and 76% of white families in 2004. 

In addition to advocating for more funding for job creation at the federal 
level, the NUL is moving the employment needle in a positive direction through 
a variety of programs. For instance, its signature Urban Youth Empowerment 
Program, working through three NUL affiliates, in Sacramento, San Diego 
and Los Angeles, expects to help 300 young adults ages 18 to 24 who are not 
working. or who have gotten involved in the judicial system with goals such as 
earning GEDs and getting on-the-job career training in the latest session of the 
program, which began in November 2011, notes Friedman-Gonzalez. 

The NUL is also continuing to build programs fostering entrepreneurship in 
urban communities. It runs 10 Entrepreneurship Centers nationwide that last 
year offered advice and assistance to 7,200 individuals looking to start or grow 
a business. They are based in Atlanta, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, New Orleans and Philadel- 
phia. All told the affiliates offered about 11,000 hours of individual business 
consulting and 15,000 hours of business training in areas such as business 
plan writing, financial proposal development and certification as a minority- 










owned business. “They’ve been able to 
save 5,172 jobs,” says Terry Clark, the 
NUL's vice president of entrepreneur- 
ship and business development. 

The NUL also plans to begin mak 
ing loans in the second half of 2012 
through its Urban Empowerment Fund, 
a community development financial 
institution (CDF!) it has been building 
as a subsidiary to aid small businesses 
struggling to get loans in the wake of 
the global financial crisis. The loans will 
likely range from $25,000 to $250,000 


EDUCATION OPENS 
THE DOOR 
One key reason so many Americans 
can't find jobs is a mismatch between 
their capabilities and the high-level 
skills that the marketplace needs, says 
the NUL’s Morial. Highly educated 
workers are finding themselves in much 
greater demand than those who lack 
four-year college and graduate level 
degrees. At Risk: The State of the Black 
Middle Class points out that black work 
ers with associate’s and high school 
degrees suffered far greater unemploy 
ment than those with higher degrees. In 
June 2011, the unemployment rate for 
blacks with a high school degree was 
15.6%, while it was 12.1% for African 
Americans with an associate's degree. 
In contrast, black college graduates 
had an unemployment rate of 6.5%. 

Workers with the college and gradu 
ate level credentials to pursue science, 
technology, engineering and math 
(STEM) careers, however, are in particu- 
lar demand in today's workforce, note 
many employers. A study by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce’s Economics 
& Statistics Administration released in 
fall of 2011 found that about 5.3% of 
the entire workforce has a STEM career. 
However, there are substantial dis 
parities among different demographic 
groups. For instance, the percentage of 
black workers in such careers is 3%, 
compared with 6% of whites and 15% 
of Asians. 

Research shows that many young 
people rule out such careers because 
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they are not well informed 
about them. The NUL is 
working to change that 
through its signature Proj 
ect Ready program and 
other programs. Project 
Ready provides enhanced 
academic and social support to middle school and high school students in 
preparation for postsecondary success. Some affiliates offering this program 
also provide a pilot enrichment program designed to get students excited 
about STEM subjects and a Middle School Transitions Program to help fifth 
through eighth-graders get off to a successful start in high school. 

Each NUL affiliate can tailor the program to the needs of local students. At 
the Lorain County Urban League in Ohio, there were a number of middle schoo! 
students among the 47 served locally in Project Ready who were struggling in 


\mericans 


math, according to Peter Ogbuji, director of programs and development. The 
NUL affiliate, under the leadership of its president and CEO George Lambert, 
Jr, created a partnership with the Cleveland-based NASA Glenn Research Center 
to introduce the students to the fun of science through hands-on activities in an 
after-school program hosted by the local Elyria City Schools district. 

Markel Wilson, 14, a high school freshman at a local public school who en 
tered the program last year to get help with math and science, was excited that 
he was one of the students asked to conduct experiments at the NASA facility 
to see how gravity affected falling objects. The experience inspired him. “They 
helped us to understand science more,” he says. 

The affiliate also advances another key NUL goal: introducing students to 
the world of college, long before it is time to fill out applications so they set 
their sights on attending and completing college early. Although his parents 
did not attend college, Markel says he is planning to do so, “|! want to go for all 
four years,” he says. 
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are facing every day.” 


“We have to be serious about overcoming the 


job training gap minorities—specifically African- 


Employers say such programs are 
increasingly important in developing the 
workers of tomorrow. Shané Harris, vice 
president of the Prudential Foundation, 

a not-for-profit supported by the Pru 
dential Insurance Company of America, 
says it applauds the NUL's efforts to 
improve education and provide support 
to help students from disadvantaged 
communities complete college and win 
good jobs. Among the foundation's pri 
orities is helping communities increase 
job opportunities, promote entrepre 
neurship, improve education and foster 
youth development. 

“It’s a national issue when you have 
companies not being able to recruit 
young people with a skill set that aligns 
with the needs of a corporation and the 
growing, emerging needs of the 21st 
century economy,” says Harris. “Our 
public education system is not producing 
a product that aligns with the needs of 
employees today; and definitely doesn't 
align with the jobs of tomorrow. We want 
to start as early as possible to make sure 
that children are prepared with a rigorous 
set of skills that allow them to be com- 
petitive in a global marketplace.” 

Tom Mars, executive vice president 
and chief administrative officer of 
Walmart U.S. and a member of the NUL 
Board of Trustees, agrees. “If we're 
going to solve our nation’s complex 
challenges and restore confidence in 
our economic future, we have to be 
serious about overcoming the job train- 
ing gap that minorities—specifically 
African-Americans—are facing every 
day. Walmart shares the National Urban 
League’s passion and sense of urgency z 
when it comes to ensuring the workforce 3 
of tomorrow has the skills and training 
necessary to lead an American revival.” 
The NUL is working on many fronts to 8 
tackle that urgent goal. @ : 
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“Faith is taking the 
even when you don't see the whole staircase.” 
‘ - Martin Luther King, Jt 


Corinthian Colleges is proud to sponsor the National Urban League’s 
Urban Youth Empowerment College Bound Program 
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people on the path to a career and a brighter future. 
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earn their GEDs and go on to college. It's the first step on their climb to a better life. 
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t like an Italian 


Half.a century ago, a little town in southern Italy 
taught the world how to eat. The town is under 
culinary siege, but the diet endures 


BY STEPHAN FARIS/NICOTERA 


Photographs by Grant Cornett for TIME Currents 1 





N THE FALL OF 1957, A MINNESOTA 
doctor named Ancel Keys traveled 
from Naples to the southern Italian 
town of Nicotera. The road was long 


and dusty, winding forhoursintothe , 


mountainous toe of the Italian boot. But 
the trip was worth it. Keys, a physiologist 
who had spent World War II developing 
combat food rations, was searching for 
the answer to one of the great questions 
of healthy living: Why did heart attacks 
plague some groups of people (say, Min- 
nesota businessmen) while leaving others 
(southern Italian farmers, for instance) 
nearly untouched? 

Keys spent his stay in Nicotera measur- 
ing body-fat and cholesterol levels, gather- 
ing the first data for a global comparison 
of eating habits that enshrined the Medi- 
terranean diet as the gold standard for a 
healthy menu. In subsequent visits, Keys 
and his colleagues weighed the villagers’ 
meals and recorded their contents, show- 
ing up unannounced to ensure that what 
the locals were eating when the scientists 
arrived was what they normally ate. 
“Without asking permission, they would 
open the door and walk into the kitchen,” 
recalls Pasquale Barbalace, 76, a resident 
of Nicotera who participated in the study 
as a young man. 

The unusual methods helped yield re- 
markable results. Compared with people 
in other countries, those in Italy who fol- 
lowed a diet rich in vegetables, legumes 
and olive oil were 30% to 40% less likely 
to suffer heart disease than those who 
consumed heavy quantities of red meat, 
milk and cheese. 

Keys’ findings spread fast, but as I dis- 
covered when I visited Nicotera last year, 
the Mediterranean diet could be slipping 
away. Fifty years of rising incomes, glo- 
balization and rapidly changing lifestyles 
have introduced unhealthy foods to a once 
healthy place, triggering an obesity epi- 
demic that rivals that of the U.S. “The diet 
is in crisis,” says Barbalace, who runs the 
Observatory of the Mediterranean Diet, 

a historical and preservation society in 
Nicotera. “Today, we eat like Americans.” 

Indeed, Keys might not recognize 
where he was if he burst into the typical 
Nicoteran kitchen today. Gone are the 
whole-wheat bread baked in a wood-fire 
stove, the beans slow-cooked in a clay 
amphora and garnished with herbs picked 
from the fields that morning, Also absent 
are the frequent servings of fresh veg- 
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Chips and other 
junk are eroding 
Italy's healthy 
traditions 


etables, dried fruits and nuts. There’s still 
plenty of olive oil, but with it come large 
quantities of whole milk, cheese, eggs and 
meat, not to mention junk food. 

The Mediterranean diet, it turns out, 
was a product of poverty. The farmers 
who trudged into the fields led lives of 
exertion. Their diet was healthy, but it 
was a menu of privation. “There was 
misery,” says Alfonso Melchi, 70, a truck 
driver from Nicotera who participated in 
the 1957 survey. As cheap, plentiful food 
became available, morning markets gave 
way to grocery stores, and carefully hus- 
banded calories were replaced by cheese- 
covered dishes and slabs of beef. 

At the same time, Mediterranean 
lifestyles became more sedentary. Cars, 
remote controls, video games and long 
days at the office have dramatically cut 
the amount of time people spend in physi- 
cal activity. And with women joining the 
workforce, there’s nobody in the kitchen 
to prepare a home-cooked meal. Paolo Rao, 
59, aschool janitor who participated in 
Keys’ study, remembers dinners of veg- 
etables and lunches of homemade bread 
and dried figs. “Now my grandkids just eat 
fish sticks,” he says. 


According to the International Associa- 


tion for the Study of Obesity, 36% of Ital- 
ian children ages 8 and 9 are overweight 
or obese; it’s one of the highest levels in 
Europe, rivaling the U.S.’s. Greece and 
Spain are not far behind. Making things 
worse is the fact that even if Italians want- 
ed to go back to the old ways, it wouldn’t 
be so easy. Italy’s new eating habits have 
altered the country’s production chain 
as small farms have been replaced with 
industrial operations that cater primar- 
ily to supermarkets, where shelf life and 
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EDITERRANEAN DIET 


appearance are valued over nutritional 
content. Sound familiar? 

Italy’s culture has been so trans- 
formed that nutritionists have to tread 
carefully when promoting healthy 
eating, since it’s a whole new thing to 
some people. Over the past several years, 
Rome's school system has revolution- 
ized its cafeterias, replacing prepackaged 
meals with food that is organic, locally 
grown and cooked on location. But it 
stopped short of a broad swerve toward 
a true Mediterranean diet for fear of an- 
gry reactions if it stopped offering daily 
servings of meat. “We'd get accused of 
scrimping,” says Paolo Agostini, a consul- 
tant for the program. “To introduce a real 
Mediterranean diet, you'd need to really 
push education—not just to the kids but 
to parents and teachers too.” 

That would be an investment worth 
making. The original Mediterranean diet 
may have been born of economic neces- 
sity, but it turns out that it’s even healthier 
than Keys believed it was. Nutritionists 
continue to uncover the benefits of a 
menu rich in fiber, olive oil, fruits and 
vegetables. According to Laura Di Renzo, 

a nutritionist at Rome’s Tor Vergata Uni- 

versity, the Mediterranean diet is more 

effective than a low-fat diet at minimizing 

heart attacks and strokes and better than 

a reduced-carbohydrate diet at cutting the panes ro 
risk of diabetes. It also helps combat colon, nuts are healthy 
prostate and breast cancer and aids in the Big 
prevention of neurodegenerative diseases 

like Alzheimer’s. 

If Italy chooses to fight its way back 
toward a healthier style of eating, it will 
have advantages most other countries 
don’t: a culture that venerates food anda 
generation that remembers the way things 
were, Italy’s current economic woes make 
it even more important that the country 
wake up to the wisdom of such Old World 
dining. “It’s not just a health crisis. It’s 
also a financial crisis,” says Antonino 
De Lorenzo, president of the National 
Institute for the Mediterranean Diet and 
Nutrigenomics. “Since we have health 
care that guarantees service for everyone, 
there will be higher costs.” 

For Keys, the diet worked well. He 
died in 2004, two months shy of his rorst 
birthday. Following his dietary example re- 
quires little more than deciding to eat one 
of the tastiest, freshest and most satisfying 
menus ever developed. As resolutions go, 
that’s an easy one to keep. 








And the key ingredient is you. 
Right now, more than 6 million 
older Americans face the threat of 
hunger — so they skip meals or get 
by on inexpensive food with little 
nutritional value. But you can help 
feed a hungry adult today. Whether 
you're able to donate time, money 
or food, every bit counts. 


Go to DrivetoEndHunger.org today. 
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THE DESCENDANTS 


What do you give 
the man who has 
everything? Maybe 
an Academy Award 
for Best Actor, as 

a bookend to his 


Supporting Actor 


Oscar tor Syriana 

six years ago. And 
how do you deflate 
the preternaturally 
affable Mr. C? Tell 
him that the Ha 
waiian land baron 
he plays in The 
Descendants is kind 
of a wimp. “That 
really disturbs me,” 
Says \ ‘loc mney, W he ) 
also directed and 
starred in The Ides 
of March in 2011. “I 
was playing him as 
macho asI could 
But the minute | 
put on the khakis 
and tucked the 
Hawaiian shirt 

in, I pretty much 
gave up all hope 
for masculinity in 
the film.” 


TO SEE ALL THE 
INTERVIEWS 
FROM THE GREAT 
PERFORMANCES 
SHOOT, GO TO 
time.com/ 
greatperformances 




































THE GIRL WITH THE DRAGON TATTOO 
The tattooed 

hacker Lisbeth 

shy Ae ey Ie Salander lived 
Ae aly See eh vibrantly for 
PL ESO NS RO See Or A millions—teaders 
: of the Stieg Lars- 

son novelsand 
viewers of the 
Swedish film 
trilogy-—long 
nae before Mara got 
mitered ia. , : the role in David 
i ‘ Fincher’s remake. 
No matter: her 
be : ¢ ; Bates sullen feroc- 
eye Bates ity earned Mara 
<u ; ositnia@lie-tg 
nomination. 





‘The big surprise 
on seeing the 
movie was that it 
was what | ex- 
pected it to be. It 
felt like the movie 
we were trying to 
make, and | was 
proud of that.’ 
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JESSICA CHASTAIN 


THE TREE OF LIFE ¢ THE HELP « TAKE SHELTER « CORIOLANUS 


as enjoyed such a coming-out party: a total of six films made 
Shelter but truly blossomed as the flighty, instinctiv 








BRAD PITT 


Among the ad- 
vantages of being 
Brad Pitt is the 
power of saying 
yes. The Tree of Life 
might not have 

, « been made ifhe 
» “hadn't invested 

4, his'clout by sign 
ing on. Moneyball 
hesimply willed 
int6 existence as 
its producer and 
star. But don't 

“ask him abott 

baseball statistics. 
“Hell, no,” he says. 
I’m an actor, for 
God's sake.” 
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THE ARTIST 


No performer of the past year could equal his work in comedy, tearjerker and action scenes, not to mention licking his master’s 
nose and playing dead. This Jack Russell terrier may have been ineligible for an Oscar, but at Cannes he won the Palm Dog. 
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MICHELLE WILLIAMS 


MY WEEK WITH MARILYN 


Quite a trip from Dawson's Creek in her teens, through indie triumphs (Wendy and Lucy, Blue Valentine) and then playing Marilyr 
Monroe. Or rather, burrowing in and inhabiting her: “I hope I'm nowhere to be seen.” She’s right; only the truth shines t} 
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*STHE HELP 


oo she  ¢ 
lives'so urgently 
inside Minny th 
long-suffering 
Mississippimnaid: 
novelistKathryh 
Stockett modeled 
Minny’s physical 
aspects on Spen 
“= cer. Dismissing 
~ #* many roles she’s 
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w , props’ Spencer 
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‘Even as a kid 
watching TV, 

i Rovel8) (Relic e |i 
guish.a great 
performance— 
Cicely Tyson 
as Miss Jane 
Pittman, or 
Meryl Streep in 
Holoéaust—from 
a notso-great 
performance.’ 


VIOLA DAVIS 


THE HELP 


This two-time Tony ' nt if she thinks acclaim for play 
necessarily ‘Lam still relying on the kindness of strangers to bring 1 
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The Awesome Column : 





Joel Stein 


Hey, Zuck? Remember Me? 
What I learned from my time as an owner 
of “friends and family” tech shares 


HE ENTIRE POINT OF FACEBOOK IS 
F to make you jealous. Why does that 
person have more friends than I do? 
Why do they go to such fun places while 
I’m at work? Why do their friends have bet- 
ter abs? Why does my wife have so many 
male friends who show off their abs? 

But I’m not jealous of anyone who owns 
shares of Facebook. That’s because, as high 
as Facebook shares might rise on the day of 
the company’s initial public offering, they 
probably won’t match the IPO of VA Linux, 
which on Dec. 9, 1999, set the record for the 
biggest price rise any stock had seen on its 
first day. And I owned some of it. 


Afew months before VA Linux went 
public, I got a very long, very legal letter 
in the mail that, luckily, had some parts 
in bold. Those parts mentioned a friend 
of mine from Stanford named John Hall. 
We hadn’t talked since I graduated six 
years earlier, and this seemed like a pretty 
formal way to get back in touch. But the 
bold parts said John was giving me 140 
“friends and family” shares of the com- 
pany where he worked as vice president. 

I could buy those shares for $30 each, 
which, the letter implied, was a really 
good price for either VA or Linux, let alone 
for both of them. 

I was excited to finally get to be part of 
the Internet bubble, which we didn’t actu- 
ally call a bubble back then. We called it 
the Internet thing that keeps getting 
bigger—infinitely and in a completely 
safe way. We were too busy buying do- 
main names to think through our meta- 
phors. But mostly, I felt touched that John 
still thought of me as a friend. Or maybe 
even family. Wall Street lawyers are so 
specific that you'd think they would be 
clearer about that distinction. 

Still, I was a little wary. Up until then, 
all the letters I got asking for money were 








from the Stanford parking-ticket authori- 
ties. But all the business-type friends I 
consulted told me I was lucky to be part 

of an Internet IPO, since companies try to 
set their initial price below market value 
so they will get some attention when their 
stock goes up the first day. Leaving money 
on the table like that just to get attention 
seemed insane to me, until 1 remembered 
that I had decided to use my Stanford 
degree to write columns that feature a 
picture of my face in a magazine instead 
of starting an Internet company. 

So I mailed a check for $4,200. I didn’t 
really pay attention to the company until 
I saw the CNBC anchors get really excited 
one morning about the VA Linux IPO, 
which went from $30 to $299 on the first 
trade and ended the day at $239.25, a 698% 
gain on my investment. I made $29,295. 
For lending a guy my Oldsmobile station 
wagon. If I had given hima Saab, I bet I 
could have retired that day. 

John, who wasn’t even a computer 
guy, made even more that day: $700 mil- 











lion. After I went through a bunch of 
friends to get his e-mail address to thank 
him, we caught up a little bit. But we 
soon lost touch again, since he was busy, 
probably buying Oldsmobile station wag- 
ons and crashing them into one another 
for his entertainment. 


| woke up every morning for the next 
few months unsure if I should hold my 
shares or sell them. It wasn’t that I was 
wondering, like I would with a normal 
stock, if VA Linux would go up or down. 
This was a friends-and-family stock. 
There were emotional consequences I 
could barely understand, since I didn’t 
even understand what the company did, 
no matter how many business articles 

I read about it, written by people who 
clearly also didn’t understand what it did. 
Was the point of John’s gift to give me an 
instant windfall? If so, [should cash out 
and buy a less embarrassing car. Or would 
selling make him feel like I didn’t have 
faith in his vice-presidential abilities? The 
more I thought about it, selling my stock 
seemed like it was against the whole point 
of friends-and-family shares, which was 
to bring people together. What I never 
thought about was how John could even 
find out what I did with my shares. 

Linux became an incredibly popular 
open-source operating system. VA, how- 
ever, must never have caught on. Because 
just a year later, VA Linux was trading at 
less than $10 a share. It changed its name 
in 2001 to VA Software and then to 
SourceForge. It’s now Geeknet, whose 
business plan seems to be paying people 
to write articles. Which I personally 
know isa horrible business plan. 

Still, I held my stock until two years 
ago, when the brokerage house sent me 
a letter saying they were going to have 
to start charging me for holding an ac- 
count with such a low balance. SoI sold 
it. [never told John Hall about it, but I 
hope he understands. You can’t put a 
value on friendship. I want the people 
I spent the day with at the Facebook of- 
fices last year to know that. I think we 
really connected. a 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


LOUISIANA 


A Rhythm Like No Other 





Whatever your rhythm, 
you'll always have the right 
moves in Louisiana! 


Whatever your style, Louisiana's 
diverse musical roots will instill 
in you a powerful connection 
to the city and its people. 


One such place is Tremé — America’s 
oldest black neighborhood and 
the birthplace of jazz. Join us 
during our yearlong celebration of 
the 200th birthday of this historic 
area of New Orleans. Discover 
this true American treasure 
that has changed the world. 


Just like music tells a story, 
Louisiana's African-American 
Heritage Trail brings together 

histories, personalities and 

achievements. 


Visit AStoryLikeNoOther.com for 
stories, photos, itineraries - even a 
free iPhone app guide to the trail. 


1@F-hreleMnel-Mol-:-hre-heleme)t-hemniceleey 
trip at LouisianaTravel.com. 
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Aretha Franklin Kindred the Family Soul 


Mary J. Blige Ledisi 
Steve Harvey Luke James 
Charlie Wilson Mary Mary 


Rep. Maxine Waters 
The Original Pinettes Brass Band 


Rev. Al Sharpton 
Big Sam’s Funky Nation 


Bridget Kelly Raheem DeVaughn 

Dru Hill Stephanie Mills 

Eric Roberson Dr. Steve Perry 

Estelle The Stooges Brass Band 
Fred Hammond The Stylistics 

Fantasia SWV 

Goapele Tank 

Keyshia Cole Vivian Green 


Khris Royal & Dark Matter 


' Visit EasenceMusicFestival. com or 
call Ticketmaster at 800.745.3000 
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YOUR PARTY. YOUR PURPOSE. THE PLACE TO BE! 


LOUISIANA SEO — Afr 
Dick your Passion’ NEW ORLEANS 
Pick ™ p You're different here. wataceoarin conve ~ 2 nena 
Leulstenatravel.com 
All referenced trademarks are the property of their respective owners 
“Available for a limited time. Discount not available on floor seats, Subject to additional taxes and fees 


charged by Ticketmaster. See ticketmaster.com for details 


10 Questions 


lost her father, brother 


and husband to unre 


st in Afghanistan 


She’s now a member of parliament 


How many attempts have been 
made on your life? 

Two major attempts. One was a 
fight between my soldiers and 
Taliban. The second was an at 
tempt to assassinate me in my 
campaign office. But almost 
every two months] get a letter 
from our security department 
warning me of death threats. 


You also get marriage propos- 
als. Which do you get more of? 
There’s a balance between the 
two, but I think people lose 
hope after trying to convince 
me to marry and then become 
my opponents. So I need to be 
careful about rejecting them. 


As anewborn, you were left 
outside to die. When you sur- 
vived, your mother took you in. 
Did you talk to her about that? 
I always had sympathy for 
her, because as a woman in 
Afghanistan, she didn’t want 
to deliver a girl. She knew 
girls did not receive enough 
care and love from the father 
and the family. She told me 
she thought the way to give 
me another life was for me to 
die. But I think after that day 
she understood that I have 
the determination to face the 
problems of this world. 


In your new book, The Favored 
Daughter, you say your father 
spoke to you only once—to tell 
you to go away. Why did you 
admire him? 

I admire my father for being a 
hardworking, passionate, very 
tough parliamentarian fight 
ing for his people’s rights. As a 
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husband, as a father, he didn’t 


accomplish his responsibili 


ties very well. Would I accept 


him if he hadn't been killed 
when I was 4? I’m not sure. 


Is democracy really possible 
in Afghanistan? 


Afghanistan is a traditional 
country. But within that tradi 
tion there have always been 
democratic institutions like 
local councils. If we give peo 
ple a voice, they will go for it. 
Even in the few elections we 
had, with all the security chal 
lenges in areas like Helmand 
and Kandahar, people went to 
the polling stations minutes 


after the Taliban rocket attacks. 


What they need is mobiliza 
tion and support. 





Should NATO troops still be 
there? 

The presence of the troops in 
Afghanistan is a need, not an 
option. Withdrawal is alsoa 
need, but it should be carried 
out to ensure that we go for 
ward. Proper withdrawal 
means that Afghan armed 
forces are strong, that the 
Afghan government delivers 
good government. 


How long do you think it will 
take to get the Afghan forces 
ready to take over security? 
It was only in 2008 that 

the international commu 
nity really started to support 
Afghan forces. We need to 
make sure that they’re being 
given the required equip 
ment, the required training. 
It takes time. Washing your 
hands and saying that we are 
done in Afghanistan is not 
going to help. 


Does the Taliban have a place 
in Afghanistan's government? 
First, there are questions that 
need to be answered: What 
are the issues that we will 
compromise on? Does the 
Taliban really want to share 
power, or do they want to 
rule the country? I think we 
need to talk to them froma 
position of power. We were 
elected. 


Do you think Pakistan is aiding 
the Taliban? 

There is no question that Paki 
stan is supporting Taliban. 
The question is whether the 
civilian leaders are involved. 


Are you going to run for 

President? 

If I’m alive in three years. In 

Afghanistan, you never know. 
BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
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TOO MANY DISCOUNTS? 
NO SUCH THING. 


AT PROGRESSIVE, WE'VE GOT TONS OF WAYS 
TO HELP YOU SAVE. Like our great discounts for 
being a safe driver, paying in full or just going 
paperless! And don’t forget the average savings 
of $475 our customers get by switching to 
Progressive for their car insurance. Giving you the 


discounts you deserve. Now that's Progressive 


1-800-PROGRESSIVE / PROGRESSIVE.COM / PROGRESSIVE 


Every journey began in Africa. 


LOUIS VUITTON 





